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From the Editorial Point of View 


WHO STEERS EDUCATION? 
. OW fortunate children are in 
school these days! They have 
nature study, drawing, manual train- 
ing, sewing, cooking, applied science, 
dramaties, and such charming books 
for supplementary reading! The mod- 
ern school girl has everything I missed.” 
The speaker was the august Presi- 
dent of a Woman’s Club. 


a receiving line. 


We were in 
Under such circum- 
stances only snap-shot conversation is 
possible. 

“Where on earth could you have 
gone to school!” J exclaimed. 

At that point the incident was closed, 
apparently, for the grand lady never 
handed down the desired information; 
but, as the function trundled along, I 
myself intermittently sharing 
again the fascinating life within the 


found 


walls of a little old schoolhouse amid 
the hills by the sea in far-away New 
England, a score and fifteen years ago. 
Even while greeting Mrs. Somebody 
hiding beneath her laces and jewels, 
I saw “Bushwhacker” 


’> 


and “Cobra 
plotting mischief across the aisle, and 
while Miss Something was repeating 
conventional phrases to me, I could 
hear “Bowser” beginning “Piped the 
blackbird on the beechwood spray” in 
a voice like a megaphone. 

She missed the modern topics? You 
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better believe we did n’t. 
ennial nature study: 

“browse,” flag teats, and apples to dis- 
tribute 
shoot with, bayberries to step on (how 


We had per- 
checkerberries, 
back-hand; green grapes to 
they would snap under “Suky’s”’ feet!), 
“Ladies’ tobacco” to chew, tiger lily 
tubes and poke berries to paint with, 
flies imprisoned in the ink bottles (what 
funny tracks they made when they 
crawled out and across the “fly”’ leaves 
of the big geography!); and turtles in 
an inside pocket, and an occasional 
green snake or mouse to use in the edu- 
‘ation of the teacher. Our nature study 
was n't printed in the Town Report, 
but we had it! And drawing? 
Tom’s” slate was always covered with 


* Lame 


pigeons and horses; “Stuffy” could 
draw the best “bullgines” you ever 


saw; “Sis” Bradford’s babies were the 
wonder of us all, and as for those pic- 
tures of “Suky”’ with her book and rat- 
tan, —well, you would have laughed too! 
We had drawing, but it was under con- 
demnation. The girls did tatting and 
crocheting under cover of their books, 
and two of the big girls once lost their 
recesses for three days for making dolls’ 
dresses in school; and “Skipper’’ Seav- 
erns and “Stuffy’’ Clapp lost theirs for a 
whole week for whittling out boats. The 
floor beneath their old plank desk was 
three inches deep with soft pine shav- 
ings! Was n’t all that sewing and man- 
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ual training? We ate things in school 
constantly, even if we did n’t cook and 
eat; and as for applied science, none of 
us will ever forget the bent pins, the 
signal service, the monkeying with the 
draughts until the stove smoked us out, 
the little paper men hanging by their 
necks from the “spit-ball’’ battered 
ceiling, and the ink bottles that used to 
boil over every Friday afternoon be- 
cause “‘Sile’’ or somebody else put sal- 
them. The 


were of daily occurrence! How “Suky” 


eratus in ““dramatics” 
used to make the boys dance and their 
sisters cry! She had a hard time catch- 
ing ““Hooker”’ the day he ran along the 
desk-tops! Comedies, farces, and trage- 
dies — we had them all. And such “sup- 
plementary reading”! Some of it was 
so potent that to this day I have to screw 
up my courage before going into a cellar 
or an attic after dark! 

In a word, all that we school children 
held dear in those days, 


“things not allowed, 
Minorities, things under cloud,” 


have now, in some form or other, be- 
come a part of the course of study. 
Who put them there? 
Children simply insisted upon dealing 


The children. 


with things at first hand, until the more 
open-minded teachers saw what it meant. 
The pedagogical savants think they 
steer, but they do not. Nobody steers. 


We drift. 


Stream, a mighty force, the will of the 


Beneath our keel is a Gulf 


World-soul, that tugs forever in the 
That force 
works through the children and their 
It is potent. What 
children once did under condemnation, 
they now do with official sanction. 


direction of common sense. 


immediate friends. 





The latest theorists 


guments for “those egoistic projects for 


even present ar- 


the child which function in oblectation 
Real healthy 
children have always managed to have 
such projects. ° 


and practical efficiency.” 


THE ART-EDUCATIONAL DRIFT 


DrawInG as a school topic has fol- 
Did n’t 
children daub with paint, use the ruler 


lowed the same course. we 
on the sly, smuggle tissue paper and 
illustrative 


drawings, sketch from nature and the 


erasers into class, make 
pose (the teacher!), model (in chewed 
paper), make things in wood, leather, 
paper, cloth, and metal, even in the 
days when all the drawing we were offi- 
cially allowed in school consisted of free- 
hand copying in pencil outline from the 
flat? That was all the old drawing 
books prescribed from 1870 to 1885. We 
took the bitter dose as gracefully as we 
could, but at odd times we colored the 
pictures in our school readers and geog- 
raphies with the “toy paints” given us 
at Christmas; we drew with a ruler all 
we pleased, at home, traced to our 
heart’s content, cut paper dolls, built 
doll 
spears and darts, wooden swords and 
kites, 
barrel-stave skees, and cast anchors in 


houses, made bows and arrows, 


guns, soldier-caps, slings, and 


lead for our toy ships. Such activities 
were as rigorously tabooed in school as 
Mary’s little lamb. 

The “authorities” not only condemned 
but in some cases persecuted the super- 
visors of drawing who in response to 
the- insistent demands of the children 
began to advocate changes in the re- 
quirements in drawing. The brave men 
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and women still live who first dared to 
introduce color, blank paper, tracing 
paper, drawing direct from natural 
objects, mechanical drawing with the 
drawing kit, illustrative sketching, pic- 
ture study, paper cutting, the making of 
common objects, and design divorced 
from historic ornament and related to 
everyday objects. 

The chil- 
dren have won, and their friends are 
free. The thoughtful progressive in 
drawing is no longer regarded a heretic. 
New light from whatever source is wel- 
comed by all. Everybody now realizes 
the importance of utilizing the native 
activities of children to the fullest pos- 
extent in 
Everybody now believes in the use of 
any medium in any grade that will best 
serve the purpose of the pupil. The 
drift is ever away from the abstract, 
toward the concrete; away from the 
isolated, toward the related; away from 
the “educational” toward the “useful”’; 
away from art in art for art’s sake, 
toward art in craft for the sake of the 
thing and its influence on us. 


But the civil war is over. 


sible art-educational work. 


INDIVIDUAL OPPORTUNITY 


Now, as never before, every individ- 
ual teacher counts one. You, fellow- 
worker, in your isolated country school 
or in your submerged city school, have 
equal chance with the most favored to 
contribute something of value to our 
stock of knowledge and our store of 
skill. Any teacher who can discover in 
a child a need, a longing, an activity, 
which may be met, satisfied, employed, 
in a constructive, tasteful way will add 
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to the common wealth and promote 
sound art-craft education and industrial 
efficiency. Every teacher who makes 
such discoveries should tell others, that 
all may share in the fruits thereof. 
The School Arts Magazine offers its 
pages freely to all as a medium for dis- 
seminating knowledge of the best. Its 
motto is, Reflect every ray of light that 
appears. 


A CORDIAL INVITATION 


Send to the Editor of The School 
Arts Magazine an illustrated account 
You 
cannot foresee how much it may help 
somebody. 


of your most successful project. 


Again and again words of 
gratitude have reached the Editor, not 
for what he has written, not for what 
some famous contributor has said, but 
for a “Good Idea” from some grade 
teacher too modest to give her name. 
Modesty is a virtue, but it can be over- 
grown. The readers of this magazine 
constitute one of the happiest families 
in the world. 
all good-natured people, with 
hearts that leap when they behold a 
rainbow in the sky, or beauty anywhere, 
— people who love children, love their 
work, and love one another. Everyone 
of them is looking for more light and 
will bless the giver, So let your light 
shine. No one in the family will mis- 
understand; and really it is 
blessed to give than to receive, although 
it is best of all to do both! And the joy 
of doing both may be yours, for, if you 
give in this way, it shall indeed be given 


The members of it are 
busy, 


more 


to you again, “good measure, heaped up, 
shaken together, pressed down, and run- 
ning over.”’ 














Wild Flowers in Design 


By Mary Hazeltine 


Camden, 


ORE and more, as our nation grows 
older and wiser, are we coming to 
realize how slight is the distinction be- 
tween art in the abstract (commonly 
known as “high art’’) and art as ap- 


Fewsmith, Decorator 
New Jersey 


portant factor is the arrangement of 
the motive with relation to the sur- 
rounding space. 

In the decorative interpretation of 


wild flowers the first aim should be sim- 





The closed gentian. 


Original a water-color drawing by Miss Fewsmith. 


Notice not only the well balanced composition, 


but the effect of the outline as a decorative feature. 


plied to the things of ordinary everyday 
life. 
color, and notan produce true art of 
whatever name. 


Good line, good proportion, good 


In striving to attain this, we must 
consider as one of the main points sim- 
plicity, 
than 





a quality much less tiresome 


overelaboration. Another im- 


plification. Suppose, for example, we 
study apple-blossoms. No painting, be 
it ever so skilful, can produce any- 
thing so charming as the flowers them- 
selves, although we may say, “How 
natural, how much like real flowers they 
look! One might almost pick a blossom 
up in the hand!” We know that at 
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best we have merely a poor imitation, on 
a flat surface, of a glorious, inimitable 
reality. We would better acknowledge 
to ourselves our inability to compete 
with nature, and, recognizing our own 
limitations, take the flower and make 
from it a decoration embodying its 
outstanding qualities, or a study of its 
characteristic elements for use in future 
design. 

The second element to be considered 
Composition is 
the arrangement of the masses of a 


is good composition. 


drawing in any given space in relation 
to the areas of background. The spot 
in a picture where the eye from habit 
easily falls is a point about two-fifths of 
the distance from the top and about 
two-fifths of the distance from one side 
(usually the left), and this is a good 
place for the most prominent feature of 
the composition. This will then be 
what is known as the center of interest. 
There are various plans of arrangement. 
The steelyard composition, with a large 
mass of drawing not far from the middle 
and a small mass near the farther side, 
The masses 
balance perfectly on the principle of the 
lever we studied in Physics. In the tri- 
angular composition, the massing of 
the parts of the drawing form a triangle, 
such as that drawn in Figure 2. You 
will notice that the study of gentian in 
the accompanying illustration, page 78, 
is thus composed. An hour’s search 
in any good book on composition will 
give other plans and more detailed in- 
Be sure, however, not to 
have so much background as to cause 
the flowers to appear dwarfed. 

Always draw the plants as though they 
were still growing. A number of flowers 
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is indicated in Figure 1. 


formation. 


bunched as though held in the hand, or 
with stems fading away into space, or 
coming from the neck of a vase, suggest 
wilting and look weak. Draw the flow- 
ers standing up bravely and bring the 
stems quite down to the edge of the 


picture. When you have decided what 























2 


The “steelyard” and the “triangle” as a help in composition. 


hold it in 
fingers or arrange it in water as natu- 


you want to draw, your 


rally as possible. Then draw on the 
paper an outline of the mass of the 
flowers as you intend to place them. 
Around this place the enclosing line of 
the picture, allowing it to touch the 
In the study 
of the gentian you will see that an irreg- 


mass on at least two sides. 


ular line encloses the triangular mass of 
the flowers, and that this, together with 
the outside regular line, or enclosing 
form, shows what will be the relation 
between the mass of interest and the 
unfilled space. 
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The third consideration for us is 
faithful drawing. The drawing of a 


plant in a decorative study is quite a 
different matter from that in a natural- 
istic or still-life study. In the deco- 


rative work no peculiarity of formation 


or growth should escape you. Empha- 
size it. Make a careful pencil out- 
line of the flower as it grows. Be 


faithful to the details of structure in 


your will have 


something valuable for use at any future 


drawing, and you 


time. Have your pencil very sharp 
and keep the outline neat and distinct. 
Look 
well at the flower before you begin to 
paint and try to see it in two or three 


Lastly we must consider color. 


values or tones only. In painting the 
plant for decorative purposes, you need 
not always follow absolutely the color, 
which, beautiful as it may be, is some- 
times too brilliant for design. It is 
best, however, to work as much as pos- 
sible for the local color of the blossoms, 
and to leave the softening for the leaf 
colors. Keep everything simple and in 
practically flat washes. The leaves may 
be done in a single wash by running 
several colors into one another for the 
sake of variety of hue. The flowers (or 


clusters of flowers, if they grow close 
distinct 
light and a distinct dark portion. If 


together) ought to have a 
one flower or spray is back of another, 
be sure to show contrast by keeping the 
nearer much more prominent and the 
farther much paler in color. Contrast 
of tone, variety of color, and harmony 
are the three essentials. 

After your drawing is painted it will 
be well to outline it in either ink or 
paint. Do not have the outline mechan- 
ical or unvaried. Let it almost disap- 
pear in places where the light would 
fall, and grow much stronger in other 
places, especially the corners, by way 
of accent. 

In conclusion let me say that if this 
work is the 
drawing periods are short, a large com- 


done in a school where 


position could not, of course, be at- 
tempted. There ought to be time, how- 
ever, for drawing one or two sprays. 
The coloring can be done at some later 
time with another piece of the plant 
for a guide. For working out individu- 
ality in the various pupils decorative 
plant study affords a wonderful op- 
portunity. 
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ART IN COMMON 


THINGS” 


An Eighth Grade Booklet 


By Emma Grattan 


Supervisor of Drawing, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


OTHING is more delightful than 

to watch the development of a 
child in his school life, unless it is be- 
ing somewhat responsible for such 
development. 

Since the tendency of the time is 
largely toward a demand for beauty of 
form and color in material things, the 
amount of hand work in the public 
schools increases, and the responsi- 
bilities of the art department become 
greater. Each year as our little artist- 
artisans develop power to see, hear, 
think, feel, and express, the problem 
arises, “What shall we plan for their 
work in construction and applied de- 
sign?”’ But, ere we have time to dwell 
long upon this ever recurring question, 
it is answered by the children them- 
selves who tell us by their interests. 
These must form the basis for our plans. 

The making of one interesting thing 
usually suggests the making of another, 
perhaps somewhat modified as_ to 
size, proportion, material, ete., until 
our list of things to do or to make 
becomes of such length, and the enthu- 
siasm of the children runs so high, that 
we are forced to supply them with 
paper, paste, or other necessary mate- 
rial for home work enough to satisfy 


their constructive instinct. Meanwhile 


we classify, sort out, and take into 
account local conditions, and thus arrive 
at our next school project. 
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We must do that which will correlate 
most happily with other school work, 
adapting it to the ever changing seasons. 
It must be something which does not 
involve much time, for we should avoid 
overloading. It must be adapted to the 
class room so that the grade teacher may 
carry it on in a way to preserve a logi- 
cal progression in both thought and ex- 
ecution. It must be something inex- 
pensive, lest we overdraw our limited 
appropriation. 
which will not create too much life and 


It must be something 


joy, lest our school authorities feel that 
the 
It must be a practical thing which may 


“essentials” are being neglected. 
be put to immediate use before public 
opinion pronounces the department a 
“ f; | 99 

ad. 


may immediately be turned into dol- 


It ought to be something which 


lars and cents, for such would be ap- 


proved of and stamped “O. K. 
every citizen of American birth. Would 


by 


you dare guess what invention of mod- 
ern times could stand such a test? It 
would seem at first thought that no one 
but a Robinson Crusoe could supply 
such a product. 

With such limitations confronting us 
at the beginning of the year, it was de- 
cided at a meeting of eighth grade 
the 
model this time should be a Booklet, as 


teachers and the supervisor that 


simple as its title, “Art in Common 


Things.” Its idea should center around 
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both home and school. It should con- 
tain, in its conception, planning, de- 
signing, and making, all the elements 
that go to make up public school Art 
Education. And if I may quote from 
an eastern artist, in his analysis of the 
booklet, it proved to be “a practical 
demonstration of a worthy object, that 
will live and take its place in the life of 
It touched the circle at all 
It involved the industrial idea 


the home.” 
points. 
construction, invention, selection, and 
utility. 
These eighth grade pupils had been 
exercising from year to year their im- 
had 


power in the making of decorated en- 


agination, and developed some 
velopes, calendars, letter cases, folios, 
portfolios, and booklets of various kinds, 


had 


book-binding: now they were ready for 


which involved the elements of 
something which would be an advanced 
step, a more adequate expression of the 
knowledge gained through these early 
processes. A world of beauty and pleas- 
ure opened up in the new problem of 
design and construction; it contained 
elements with which both teachers and 
but 


It revived the old in- 


pupils familiar, also just 


enough newness. 


were 


terest and created a new one. 
This 


booklet, simple in proportion, of con- 


new model was a_ household 
venient size, modest in color scheme; 
the contents to be introduced by the 
“Thoughts for Those Who 


Under this heading were to be 


caption, 
Think.” 
gathered practical suggestions for the 
best and least expensive ways of doing 
a few common things in a home, in 
which the element of beauty as well as 
utility might enter. 
so much a matter of cost as many people 


Good taste is not 


are wont to suppose, as this little book- 
let demonstrated. 

After the planning of our project in 
a general way, came the study of as 
many good books as we could have ac- 
cess to. We found that they varied in 
size and proportions, in margins, style 
of type, and in decoration, which was 
governed almost wholly by the sub- 
ject matter of the book. Since our book- 
let was to be used commonly for refer- 
ence in the home, we decided that it 
must be serviceable in color, and plain 
in lettering, that it might be easily read 
by the oldest as well as the younger 
members of the family. 

Next the initials, 


borders, and other decorations, which 


came decorated 
would bring into use designs from the 
regular class work. Designs were sub- 
mitted from all eighth grades and a few 
By this 
time the problem had resolved itself 


selected from each school. 
into community work, each grade, ac- 
companied by its teacher, taking turns 
by half-days in coming to our large, 
well-lighted Art room, to do the past- 


No work- 


shop is more ideal than was this room 


ing, painting, and sewing. 


for six weeks before Christmas, with 
fifty to different 
pupils each day, working busily and 


from seventy-five 
happily, to complete three hundred of 
these booklets to be sold for Christ- 
mas gifts. 

This book industry is one to be long 
remembered by more than five hundred 
happy and enthusiastic girls and boys. 
The sale of these booklets will cover the 
expense of material and the machine 
work on them, and we conscientiously 
believe that the product has already 
served its real purpose. If it has done no 
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more than to arouse children to a deeper 
appreciation of the value of books, it 
has done much, but it has done more. 
Children who have never been in the 
habit of reading good books have, of 
late, through the charm of elementary 
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ractical experiences 

the teachers 

Hand work by the 
Eighth grade pupils 


Cote Rech $i 














book making, gone daily to the public 
library and bookstores to study and read 
books. A discovery is made now and 
then of some commercial booklet de- 
lightfully planned and executed. 


To make some of the exercises com- 
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munity work, brings teachers, pupils, 
and supervisor in closer touch. I am 
sure we supervisors should allow our 
teachers to work more with us, thus 
bringing them more thoroughly into 
sympathy with what we are trying to 
do. From them we ourselves will gain 
many helpful suggestions. It has been 
my pleasure to discover that much of 
the responsibility we assume will gladly 
be borne by them if they understand 
the situation and opportunity is given 
them. 

It was not the intention in the begin- 
ning of this article to portray the exact 
school conditions of our own little city, 
for at no one time have all of the limi- 
tations I mentioned existed there. While 
our conditions are not always conducive 
to the immediate realization of our 
ideals, we manage to get a liberal al- 
lowance of freedom and happiness in 
the doing of things. “Each morning 
sees some task begun, each evening sees 
its close.” 

Nor is it the purpose of this article to 
say Just what to make nor just how to 
handle this or a similar problem in any 
other community. Its aim is to tell 
what we have accomplished, for it may 
help somebody. It is good to know that 
there is some other, in any phase of 
life’s work, who is striving toward the 
same end, and perhaps under conditions 
more exacting than our own, conditions 
which might send us ashore. But as 
long as there are children, there will be 
inspiration for renewed effort. 


One who undertakes work of this 
kind must be first of all a thinker and 
a doer, to create the right conditions. 
There can be no art where there is no 
art atmosphere. Secondly, she must 
know local conditions and be in sym- 
pathy with those who are to work with 
her. Much depends upon this. Then 
she should teach only what she knows 
to be right through having personally 
tested and proven its value. She 
should never lose sight of the child’s 
interests nor of the art side. Then, in 
addition, the supervisor must read _his- 
tory, science, literature, psychology, 
never ceasing to think and to do 
things herself. She should respond 
promptly to all appeals for immediate 
relief, follow other supervisors around 
in their daily work as much as possible, 
whether or not it seems necessary, and, 
for recreation, sit down at least once a 
week to count her blessings and her 
friends. 

If this article proves to be helpful in 
any measure to our young supervisors of 
the Middle West who have made per- 
sonal appeals to me for advice regarding 
unfavorable conditions, which either 
retard their work at its beginning or 
blight it afterward, it will have served 
a double mission, and I shall be happy 
indeed. I hope that they may all be- 
come readers of The School Arts Book, 
for therein may be found many a key- 
note to the success of many teachers who 





have led the children nearer to the like- 





ness of what we all admire. 























MASTERPIECES OF AMERICAN ART 


II. Caritas 
By Abbott Thayer 


An Interpretation by Henry Turner Bailey 


ARITAS, Charity, is Love in its 
purest form. In Emerson’s “Ce- 
lestial Love,” he speak’ thus of it: 


But God said, 
“T will have a purer gift; 
There is smoke in the flame; 
New flowerets bring, new prayers uplift, 
And love without a name. 
Fond children, ye desire 
To please each other well; 
Another round, a higher, 
Ye shall climb on the heavenly stair, 
And selfish preference forbear.” 


Not glad, as the low-loving herd, 
Of self in other still preferred, 
But having heartily designed 
The benefit of broad mankind. 


This unselfish love is the subject of that 
immortal passage in Paul’s letter to the 
Corinthians: 


“Love is patient and kind. Love 
knows neither envy nor jealousy. She 


does not behave unbecomingly, nor seek 
to aggrandize herself. . . . She finds no 
pleasure in injustice done to others. . . . 
She knows how to be silent, she is full 
of hope, full of patient endurance. . . . 
Love never fails.” 

Such is the love incarnate in this 
young woman in white, manifesting 
itself as the love of the strong for the 
weak, the love of the capable for the 
incapable, the noblesse oblige of a regal 
spirit. 

This highest love, Charity in its 
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noblest aspect, emanates from strength 
of character. 
Caritas is! 


What a superb creature 
Tall, athletic, intellectual, 
refined; calm, acting from conviction, 
she is the embodiment of “ Love without 
She with 
head and outstretched arms, a beautiful 


weakness.” stands bowed 
echo of that figure upon a cross, man’s 
supreme symbol of sacrificial love. 

Behind her is “the tree”’; in this case, 
a sturdy oak, its trunk o’ergrown with 
vines that cling to it as the little chil- 
dren cling to their strong friend. Be- 
low on either side the coarse rank grass 
grows darkly, massed like sprays. of 
cypress (a symbol of sorrow), to suggest 
the perennial growths at the foot of the 
tree of life, dependent, like the ivy, 
upon its strength and shelter, but, alas, 
too often regarded as merely an encum- 
brance and a mask. 

The young woman’s face is lovely, but 
without delight. Her satisfaction is 
merely that of duty done. The chil- 
dren at her feet are joyless also. They 
cling to her simply for lack of any other 
friend. Some artists have conceived 
of Charity as a large, happy matron with 
many children nestling in her arms. 
Abbott Thayer has seen more clearly, 
and expressed the greater truth. The 
objects of charity are seldom one’s own. 
They never return such love to their ben- 
efactor as children give to their natural 


Caritas, by Abbott Thayer, in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 
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mother. No; in charity, even at its 
best, on the one side is but the pitying 
love of the strong; on the other the timid 
embarrassed acceptance of the gifts of 
that love by the weak. 

And the children are typical of the 
perpetual objects of charity: a boy and 
a girl, naked, unwashed, with wayward 
hair and uninstructed behavior. But 
they look healthy and promising. They 
present possibilities. They may, if 
cared for, become of incalculable value. 
Society cannot afford to disregard its 
weaker members. The strong, the rich, 
the cultivated, are not self-sufficient, 
self-perpetuating. Their ranks are con- 
stantly recruited from below. 

“The lord is the peasant that was, 

The peasant the lord that shall be. 

The one is hay, the other grass; 

One dry, and one the living tree.” 
Ruskin’s father was a wine dealer, and 
his ancestors unknown.  Browning’s 
origin is even more obscure. Turner 
was the son of a barber, and Benjamin 
West’s parents were too poor to pay 
for his early education in art. The num- 
ber of men and women now accounted 
among the leaders of the race, who were 
saved from poverty and ignorance by 
the kindly interest and generosity of 
somebody higher up, is astonishingly 
large, and would appear larger if the 
whole truth were known. Out of ob- 
scurity they have come to enrich the 
world with fresh evidences of the vitality 
of the old human stuff. Hence through 
the misty background behind the tree, 
veiling we know not what, bursts here 
and there a spray of lovely flowers on 
stems that cannot be traced to their 
source. 


Caritas is clothed in white, — and 
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such a white! No photographic print 
conveys a hint of it. White is said to 
be the sum of all the colors. Here that 
is made evident. The robes of Iris her- 
self could not be more beautifu!. In 
John’s description of the heavenly city 
twelve brilliant colors underlie the walls, 
but in his vision of it coming from 
heaven to earth, like a bride for her 
marriage, the city appears “like unto 
a stone most precious, having the glory 
of God”; in other words, a diamond, 
itself colorless, but flashing all colors. 
Such is this robe, “white, so as no 
fuller on earth could whiten it,” 
~ause a white full of pure color. All the 
The 
white seems woven of them. And why? 
Because the red of affection, the orange 
of benevolence, the yellow of wisdom, 
the green of hope, the blue of faith, 
and the violet of loyalty even unto 
death, must all be included in that color 
which is the symbol of perfection. Love 
includes all the “And now 
abideth faith, hope, and love, these 
three; and the greatest of these is love,” 
whose purest name is Charity. Could 
Caritas be rightly clothed in any other 
robe than this? “Fine linen, clean and 
white: for the fine linen is the righteous- 


be- 


colors of the rainbow are there! 


virtues. 


ness of saints.” 

The composition of the whole is also 
significant. The position of Caritas 
coincides with the central axis of the 
picture. The plan is bisymmetrical. 
Her face is full-front view. 
are equally extended. 
placed opposite. 


Her arms 
The children are 
An equal space of 
background appears at left and right, 
each approximating in shape a_ half 
ellipse. The growth of grass on one side 
the tree trunk is balanced by that on 
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the other. Only small unimportant 
details are allowed their freedom; ail 
else is according to the impartial law. 


And is not this like the highest Love? 


“*Love’s hearts are faithful, but not fond, 
Bound for the just, but not beyond.” 


Only organized charity is to be com- 
mended, only orderly manifestations of 
love, only love in leash to the ultimate 
good of all. 

The Caritas of Abbott Thayer is not 
only a notable embodiment of the idea, 
one among many conceptions of charity 


Abbott H. Thayer. 


by famous artists; it is so great that it 
stands alone in the history of painting, 
unrivaled. No other artist has so per- 
fectly realized in a single vision the uni- 
No 


other artist has transcribed his vision 


versal ideal of Love benevolent. 


so beautifully. The color of the canvas 
is a perpetual delight, the drawing is 
and the composition 

In this picture the 
beauty of goodness is not only evident 
but made attractive. 
is lovable. 


a_ satisfaction, 


breathes peace. 


Caritas herself 


A Biographical Sketch 


By Maud de Haven Howard 


Boston, Massachusetts, August 12, 1849, 

the son of William Henry and Ellen (Han- 
derson) Thayer. From the first he displayed a 
talent for drawing, and at the age of eight began, 
When 
he was quite young his parents moved to Keene, 
New Hampshire, where he roamed the surround- 
ing country, becoming familiar with the wild life 


| BBOTT Handerson Thayer was born in 


without instruction, to paint from nature. 


of the woods, and always painting, with the deer, 
the foxes, and the birds as his models. 

He was educated at Chauncy Hall School, 
Boston, of which his grandfather, Gideon F. 
Thayer, was the founder. His parents wanted 


him to enter the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, but he chose the career of an 
artist. 


Beginning with 1866 he studied for two years 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Design, and for the 
next five years devoted himself to the painting 
of cattle and landscapes. At the age of twenty- 
five, just after his marriage, Thayer went to 
Paris. During the first year he studied, with 
rather discouraging results, under Lehman, but 
at the end of the course he began work at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts in the studio of Gérdme, 
where he remained for the rest of his stay in 
Europe. While profiting by the criticism of his 
master, he was rather in sympathy with one of 
the two classes into which the school had divided 


itself, namely, the impressionists. More than by 
anyone else, he was influenced by Bastien Lepage. 
He lived economically in the French capital, 
making few friends; he had little sympathy with 
With the world-famous gal- 
leries of the Louvre close at hand, he spent little 
time studying their treasures. He was an ad- 
mirer of Velasquez, but did not visit his paintings 
in Spain. 

Upon returning to New York, Thayer and 
others of the younger men, — Weir, Low, Wyatt, 
Eaton, and Chase, — sought to place the Society 
of American Artists, founded in 1878, upon a 
foundation. Thayer was its president 
for two years. Thomas Dewing and Thayer 
became friends, and for many years Dewing con- 
tinued as Thayer’s chief advisor. Their ideals were 
the same; they loved the beautiful and sought to 
express beauty in exquisite compositions. 

Thayer did not remain in New York City, but 
moved to Peekskill and later lived in other towns 
on the Hudson. In 1901 he returned to Dublin, 
New Hampshire, near the home of his boyhood. 
Since then he has taken several trips abroad, 
where, “in the company of George de Forest 
Brush, he not only gratified the inclination brought 
by his later admiration of the early Italian art, 
especially that of Tintorétto, the Siennese and 
the Florentines, but as well in Haarlem he bowed 
under the spell of the Guild pictures of Franz 
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the French people. 
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Hals, which he enjoyed infinitely more than those 
of Rembrandt.” 

Thayer belonged to the third period in American 
art, which began immediately after the Centen- 
nial Exhibition at Philadelphia in 1876. From 
that time “societies and painters began to spring 
up all over the country, and as a result there is 
in the United States to-day an artist body tech- 
nically as well trained and in spirit as progres- 
sive as in almost any country of Europe. In 
subject the American school is as original as any 
school can be in this cosmopolitan age.” 

In the case of many artists one can trace the 
development of technique; not so with Thayer. 
His technique varied little. His progress was in 
spirit. His method now is, when he has unfolded 
his painting to a satisfactory point, to employ.an 
That completed, he 
develops the copy once more, as a modeler car- 


assistant to copy his canvas. 


ries forward a cast. 

While desiring to “hold his values and his notes 
absolutely correct, he strives for an esthetic as 
well as a practical correctness. His drawing is 
of form rather than of line.’ His coloring is 
delicate and tender. His flesh-tones are not remi- 
niscent of marble but of warm humanity. His 
shadows of translucent forms differ from those of 
solid forms; the light of a surface from the light 
upon a surface. 

Up to 1891 Thayer's paintings were mostly 
portraits, with occasional landscapes, but of late 
The 


“who so beautifully knew how to group 


he has devoted himself to ideal figures. 
artist 
his children in ‘Caritas’ and similar pictures” 


achieves his best work when he selects for his 


subjects members of his own family and “endows 
them with ethereal suggestion.” 

Van Dyke says: “Thayer is fond of large can- 
vases, a man of earnestness, sincerity, and im- 
agination, but not a good draftsman, not a good 
colorist, and a rather clumsy brushman. He has, 
however, something to say, and in a large sense 
is an artist of uncommon ability.” Mrs. Addison 
writes: “A wonderful restfulness pervades all the 
work of this artist, one of the most noble products 
of American culture at its best.” 

About 1896 Thayer developed the theory that 
the reason a bird or beast at rest in its usual sur- 
roundings is almost invisible from the usual point 
of view of its usual enemies, is not “because the 
animal resembles one of a specific number of 
objects supposed to surround him, such as a 
stump or a twig, but because the animal’s color- 
ing, even when exceptionally brilliant, imitates 
the play of customary light and shade of its en- 
vironment in such a way as to deceive the enemy 
into thinking he looks through the animal rather 
than at the animal.” 
expounded by his son, Gerald H. Thayer, in the 
book, “‘Concealing Coloration in the Animal 
Kingdom.” 

Thayer was made a member of the National 
Academy in 1901. He is a member of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Letters, and of L’In- 
signe Reale Accademia Romana delle Belle Arti 
Denominata di San Luca. At the Paris Exposi- 
tion of 1889 he won a third-class medal; and in 
1891 the Pennsylvania Academy awarded him 
the Temple silver medal. His home is at Monad- 
nock, New Hampshire. 


The theory has since been 


AUTUMN HAZE 


Across the pearly distance 


It lies on hill and stream, 


In banks of airy turquoise 


As softly as a dream. 


A slumberous smoke that rises 


Serenely in the cold, 


From autumn woodlands blazing 
In flames of rosy gold. 


Richard Kendall Munkittrick. 
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SCHOOL 


BuILDING, 
Sam- 
Hart- 


well & Richardson, Boston, Architects. 





Frederick L. Olmsted, Landscape 


Architect. 
Children who are brought up in such Mr. Frank R. Page, Principal. 


an environment will sometime be men 


Figure I. 
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and women who will not allow dumps, 
bill-boards, unkept public grounds, and 
neglected private yards to disfigure their 


town. Figure IL. 








INTERIOR DECORATIONS IN THE STATEN 
IsLaANp Acapemy, New Briacuton, N. Y. 





Figure II. An Educational Decora- 
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Fieure LU. 


Corridors are difficult subjects. This one has been well managed. 

















Ficure Ll 


Stairways are more unmanageable than corridors. Here the decorations of both are cleverly unified 
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Genuine mural decorations are possible in the vicinity of a good art school having teachers of the right sort. Art 
school students enjoy “practic al pr »blems 
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Figure V. 


“Mural decorations” may be made on canvas stretched on frames fitting the wall spaces. Such decorations can be 
removed easily at any time to make room for better ones. 
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tion in a Corridor. Four complete units 
are visible in these plates, each repre- 
senting a higher institution to which the 


The 


nearest unit is devoted to Harvard Uni- 


Academy has sent its graduates. 


display, and makes direct appeal to the 
aspiring student. The lists of names bear 
silent witness to the relative popularity 
the different colleges have enjoyed, and 
second the invitations of the pictures. 





Ficure VI 


versity. Its seal occupies a central posi- 
tion. Grouped around it are views of the 
buildings and grounds. At the left and 
right of the seal are the lists of names of 
graduates who have entered Harvard. 
The personality of each institution be- 
comes, to a degree, manifest through its 
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Figure III. A Clever Solution of an 
Awkward Problem, the Decoration of the 
Stair-case Wall. 
Presidents of 


The portraits of the 
the United States 


are 
framed under glass, flat against the 
wall. The frames are structurally re- 


lated to the dado rail and to the other 
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architectural features in such a way 
that the pictures seem a part of the 
wall. 
from the oblique to the horizontal at 
In the building it- 


self the frames are even more pleasing, 


Notice especially the transition 
the upper landing. 
for they do not present so strong a 
contrast with the color of the wall. 
Figure IV. A Perennial Delight to 
Classes in English. Such has the mural 
illus- 
The 


subdivision of the frieze into panels, 


decoration proven to be which 


trates the story of Evangeline. 


giving the heroine the place of honor, 
and properly subordinating the door 
The 
whole is painted in naturalistic color, 
toned somewhat to harmonize with the 
color of the walls. 


Figure V. The 


head, is a commendable feature. 


Immortal and Inex- 


haustible Epic of Homer inspired the 
decorative frieze in 
Room. 


the Junior Class 
This decoration, in colors which 


Norte. 


recall the Greek vases, was painted by 
Salvador Mege, after the Greek man- 
ner, in flat tones with strong outlines. 
The figures are well proportioned and 
graceful, some of them quite like Flax- 
man’s. The legends above, in a good 
classic letter, add to the decorative ef- 
fect and satisfy the curiosity of the 
boys and girls. 

Figure VI. An Invitine Porta. The 
Entrance to One of the Finest Art School 
Buildings in the United States, that of the 
Cleveland School of Art. Miss Georgie L. 
Norton, Principal. This building was 
erected by the private subscriptions of 
Cleveland people, from plans by Messrs. 
Hubbell & Bennes. The figure of the 
Genius of Art, by Herman Matson, has 
This white 
figure in the niche between the entrance 


not as yet been completed. 


doors will give the perfecting touch to 
this handsome entrance. 


The Editor will welcome photographs and 


brief descriptive text for this Department of The 


School Arts Magazine. 


Notable successes in school 


buildings and grounds, in the use of casts, pictures, 
flowers, etc., in interior decoration, should be given a 


wide publicity, that each may inspire others, and our 


school buildings become in every respect genuine art- 


educational centers for the people. 


























Things Children Prize 


By Amelia B. Sprague 
State Normal School, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ANY earnest and energetic grade 


teachers are confused and dis- 
couraged when they approach the 


subject of design by the numerous and 
seemingly complicated suggestions they 
find in the Art books and in the drawing 
outlines. They apt to think, 
because the time or the supplies which 
are furnished are limited, and they can- 
not carry out the suggested problems, 
hat the applied design their pupils 
could do would not be worth while. 
Such teachers would do well to re- 


are 


member the book cover which is always 
with us. Between the primary booklet 
consisting of several sheets of paper 
simply tied together, and the bound 
book where the sewing frame and press 
are used, there are numerous kinds 

In the making 
of any of them discrimination, judgment 
and taste can be developed fully as 


well as in any other exercise, as all em- 


from which to choose. 


body the same underlying design prin- 
ciples. The simplicity of the structural 
problem makes the work a complete 
thing, comprising as it does constructive 
and esthetic thinking and planning 
preceding the execution of the project. 
When the book appeals to some interest 
in the child’s life, how much better it is 
than to make, for example, a “design” 
for a desk pad, which is not applied 
subsequently. There is no comparison 
between the simplest booklet and such 
an exercise so far as its value as a real 
design problem is concerned. 
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In planning any simple booklet or 
book cover the use determines the size, 
shape and quality, and the only con- 
structive feature to 
the manner and place of fastening to- 
gether. After that the esthetic 
of the problem is a simple question of 
space division. It would be difficult 
to improve the little first grade Thanks- 
giving booklet (Plate I, lower left 
quarter) in that respect. The free 
cutting of the pumpkin and the little 
strip of paper upon which the word 


be considered is 


side 


is so well printed are pasted in just the 
right place, and, most important of 
all, it was the place the child chose. 


Plate I shows several covers with 
borders made with cut units. Free 
cutting — thoughtful, considered and 


not accidental work — is such a valua- 
ble aid in design, it is surprising it is not 
used more extensively as a preliminary 
exercise in the upper grades. To be 
able to shift and change a block of 
lettering without tracing or redrawing 
enables the student to choose the best 
placing more quickly and develops 
his esthetic judgment in an effective 
way. 

All booklets should be fastened with 
something of a harmonizing color. The 
easiest, cheapest and best thing to use 
is ordinary white wrapping cord because 
it can be colored with water color to 
match any color scheme. When this 
is twisted together — if a heavier one 
is desired — it makes a surprisingly fine 
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Pirate I. It would be difficult to improve some of these booklet covers. 


“Putting into book form the work upon other school topics is a feature of design which is of increasing value each year 
One of the most important purposes of design is to develop good esthetic judgment regarding things with which one comes into 
daily contact.” — Walter Sargent. 
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cord, that no one would associate with 
the “grocery.” 

Lettering is another valuable part 
of the making of a book cover, for it 
gives training in order, balance and 
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Piate III. 
neatness. A simple practical way to 
space lettering is to find the best size 
and place on the cover by folding and 
moving strips of paper. The lettering 
can then be practiced on the chosen 
strip, held above the selected place and 
copied directly onto the cover; or for 
a primary booklet, when it would be a 





consistent decoration, the strip itself 
can be used (Plate I, upper left quarter). 
Plate I 
show examples from grades second, third, 
fifth, eighth and ninth. The Agoonack 


The other illustrations - in 


There is a fascination about making large books like these. 


a second grade child 
all the work he had 
This 


included paper cuttings and drawings 


booklet made by 
brought together 
done while studying Eskimo life. 


culminating in a grand climax with the 
aurora-borealis done in crayons. 
For the object-drawing lessons in the 
third grade the teacher selected caps, 
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Piate IV. The value in this exercise lies in the completeness of the project, from thoughtful planning to 
skilful finishing. 
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mittens, overshoes and articles sugges- 
tive of winter, then had the children 
make a cover for their winter book, 
which they did with joy. 

As the fifth grade children needed 
practice with their rulers, their object 
drawing book (Plate III, upper right 
quarter) was first a lesson in careful 
measuring, with the spacing planned 
Then the decorative 
arrangement the lettering were 
adapted to fit the lightly ruled guide 


by the teacher. 
and 


lines. 

The 
of drawings of vegetables and flowers 
the fifth grade children had planted. 
This fall nature drawing culminated, 


“Garden Book” is composed 


as all representative drawing should, 
The little 
of a conventionalized aster leaf on the 


in applied design. stencil 
cover was cut from ordinary drawing 
paper, which was strong enough for 
that purpose. 

While planning the Odyssey covers 
(Plate I, lower right quarter) the ninth 
grade children were encouraged to 
look up in the school library something 
This of 


interest 


to use in a decorative way. 
course gave them an added 
in Greek art and literature. 
As the aim of all the art work is to 
develop appreciation and taste, and the 
most obvious way of expressing these 
attainments is in our homes and dress, 
the space given to home decoration by 
many of the widely read magazines is 
an encouraging sign that art training 
Just a 


few years ago it was hard to find any- 


in the schools is bearing fruit. 


thing on the subject. 

A good way to apply the art work 
definitely to house furnishings is to 
have the pupils make scrap books of 


pictures of examples of good and 

yad interiors, furniture, curtains, etc. 

bad int f tu t t 

(Plate ID). These 

from the advertising sections of the 
£ 


The 


arranging of these illustrations on the 


may be collected 


magazines and the daily papers. 


sheet and the lettering of the descrip- 


tive comments giving reasons why 


they were good or bad, was a fine 
the 


which students 


exercise in were 
deeply interested. It is safe to believe 
that the girl who thought the wall 


paper “too glaring” (Plate II, Illus. 4 
will not choose a pattern of huge red 
roses for her home when she has 
one. 

If it is possible to give more time to 
the making, book linen and book board 
may be used to (Plate 
Ill). Books for post cards, photo- 


graphs, recipes and many other uses 


advantage 


may be planned. 

The “Garden Book” (Plate IIT) was 
designed for a record of our school 
garden and contains photographs of 
all stages of the garden, from views of 
the children planting the seeds to jars 
of preserves put up by the cooking 
The textile books (Plate IV) 
were made to use in the domestic art 


classes. 


classes and have leaves of cambric 
folded in the Japanese manner upon 
which samples of all kinds of woven 
materials are tacked. 

In making books of this type a very 
large one should not be attempted until 
the manner of pasting the linen on the 
book board is mastered. To be suc- 
cessful the most essential thing is to 
have library paste of the right con- 
sistency (thinned with water until it 
is like thick cream), to have plenty of 
it and to spread it quickly and get the 
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linen pasted down before it has time 
to expand very much. 

The portfolio shown on Plate IV is 
made of gray cover paper with only the 
hinge of linen. The lining is bogus 
paper with the all-over block print 
pattern printed in green and red of the 
same value. The green linen, lettering 
and tape — white tape dyed with water 
color to match— complete the color 
harmony of the whole. Plate IV also 








shows the drawing for the block print, 
which was conventionalized by the 
student from the japonica, and several 
trial spacings and repetitions. 

The value, as an educational problem, 
in all these exercises lies in the com- 
pleteness of the project, from thoughtful 
planning of something to be used, 
through careful execution, to the well- 
finished book which the student wants 
when it is finished. 


AUTUMN 
From “ The Songs of the Sea Children ” 


The red frost came with his armies 
And camped by the sides of the sea. 
The maples and the oaks took on 
His gorgeous livery. 


They dyed their tents a madder, 
Alizarin and brown, 

And dipped their banners in the sun 
To give their joy renown. 


And lo, when twilight sobered 
Their dauntless cinnabars, 
Along the outposts of the sea 
The watch-fires of the stars! 


Bliss Carman. 
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Good Ideas from Everywhere 


PRIMARY 


RILLIANTLY Cotorep Leaves anp Frutts. 
B These are preéminently the nature material 

for drawing in the primary grades during 
October. They offer good material for drill upon 
color terms and for practice in handling colored 
pencils and water color. Plate I shows typical 
work. All these drawings were awarded prizes or 
honorable mention in some contest. 

Figure 1 is a water color drawing from a maple 
leaf, by Meredith Mitchell, Riverside School, town 
not given. Two lines were drawn in pencil to 
give the angle of stem and midrib. The leaf was 
then drawn with the brush in water and the colors 
flooded in. 
water color, 
and greater skill in coloring. 


Figure 2, a drawing in pencil and 
observation 
In this case a flat 
wash background was first made of a hue to har- 
monize with the brilliantly colored leaf. This 
John Moran, Forestville, Conn. 
Figure 3 is a drawing in colored crayon by Carol 
Hair, Meridian, Miss. This shows careful ob- 
servation of the form of the leaf, and in the orig- 
inal a rather close imitation of the autumnal col- 
oring. Figure 4 is an excellent drawing of the 
sumach by Ethel Verbeyst, a fourth grade pupil, 
Park Ridge, N. J. Figure 5 is a drawing of some 
relative of the mountain ash, evide ray by Betty 
Grunwald, a seven-year-old child in St. Peters- 
burg, Russia. Figure 6 is a robo in colored 
pencil by Francis Doyle, a third grade pupil, 
Newton, Mass. Figure 7 is a water color drawing 
by Clifford Outhouse, Sioux City, lowa. Figure 8 
is a water color drawing by Agnes Mulligan, of 
the State Industrial School, Lancaster, Mass. 
Figure 9 is a drawing in colored pencil by Edgar 
Hayward, town not given. Figure 10 is a water 
color drawing by Dorothy .- Ottawa, IIl. 
The variety in the composition and handling of 
these sheets is worth noting. 


shows more careful 


sheet was by 


Jamison, 


SYMBOLS OF THE DiscovereRsS. October is the 
month which contains the anniversary of the dis- 


covery of America by Columbus. In the primary 
grades Spanish flags and shields may be made 
from colored paper. Plate II gives three possible 
forms. The colors of the Spanish flag at the pres- 
ent time are yellow and red, and these colors 
might well be used. The crosses and initials for 
Ferdinand and Isabella may be drawn and cut 
from red paper and pasted in position, or the 
symbols may be drawn on the yellow paper and 
colored with red paint. Of course various combina- 
tions with staffs, lances, and swords are possible. 


A Norse Gatuey. In connection with the com- 
ing of Columbus, the visit of the 
of course be 


Norsemen will 
mentioned. The older primary chil- 
dren might make a Norse galley of paper and 
cardboard or wood as follows: 

On a strip of paper 234” & 12” folded to make 
two parts 6” long, the vo tl of a 
Plate III, Figure 4, may be drawn. Cut on the 
heavy fold on the dotted lines. From 
a piece of cardboard 1144” x 51%” cut the 
bottom of the galley, Figure 3. Paste the stern 
laps together, turn up the bottom laps at right 
angles to the sides, put paste upon them inside, 
and force the bottom down upon them. From a 
piece of paper 434” 63%” cut the shape of the 
sail, Figure 7. Fold the top down twice, as indi- 
cated by the dotted lines, and paste it. Froma 
scrap of paper cut the flag, Figure 8. Take a 
splint 414” long and insert one end in a piece of 
cork, or make a little wrapping of paper with 
tabs. Thrust the mast through the sail close 
to the yard, paste the flag to the mast-head, 
fasten the mast in position, bend the ends of the 
sail backward and secure them to 
the galley, as shown in Figure 1. 


Norse galley, 


lines, 


the sides of 


GRAMMAR 


DEcoRATIVE ARRANGEMENT WITH PLANT Forms. 
Combining as this does a detailed study of plant 
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Prate I. 


structure with practice in producing harmonies of 
color, it is ideal work for the month of October. 
Decorative arrangement differs from plant portrai- 
ture primarily in its regard for the background 
spaces within the enclosing form. Plate IV gives 
eight illustrations of this kind of work by grammar 
grade children. Probably the best examples to 
emulate are Figures 2, 6, and 8. 
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Typical autumn drawing from brilliantly colored natural objects. 


Figure 1 is a study of salvia on a white ground 
with a toned mat, a water color drawing by Edna 
Jacob, a thirteen-year-old pupil, Far Rockaway, 
N. Y. Figure 2, an admirable harmony of color 
in the original, is by James Breen, a seventh 
grade pupil, Pepperell, Mass. Figure 3 is by 
Amelia Bock, Johnstown, Pa. Figure 4 is by 
Danny Cary, an eighth grade pupil, Westerly, 
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R.I. Figure 5 is by Charles Ferarro, a sixth grade 
pupil, Westerly, R. I. Figure 6 is by James 
Thompson, Westerly, R. I. Figure 7 is by James 
Herring, an eighth grade pupil, Ottawa, Ill. Fig- 
ure 8 is by Lillie Keifer, Johnstown, Pa. 

These sheets show a rather high average of 
work. The originals exhibited different harmo- 
nies of color. Figures 2 and 6 were monochromatic, 
Figures 5, 7, and 8 analogous, Figures 1, 3, and 4 
complementary. 


acter of growth. The color should be put on wet 
and varied as much as possible by the touching of 
fresh color into the wash to correspond with the 
variations of color in the foliage. 


Constructive Design. The discovery of 
America by Columbus offers many entertaining 
things for the children to make in the grammar 
grades. The ideal is to have them all related to a 
tableau or pageant celebrating the event. Where 





Piate Il. 


Tree Stuptes. October is the month when the 
trees are in full glory of color in the northern zone, 
and therefore present their most attractive as- 
pect to the children. Plate V shows two sheets 
of tree studies in water color. That at the left is 
by Fred Moore, a seventh grade boy, Englewood, 
N. J. That at the right is by E. Klippel, an 
eighth grade pupil, Baltimore, Md. In making 
studies of this kind, think first of the skeleton of 
the tree and locate the lines of its trunk and prin- 
cipal branches with the pencil or with light 
touches with the point of the brush. Locate next 
the principal masses of foliage, being careful to 
suggest by the direction of brush stroke the char- 


Various forms of the banner of Spain associated with Columbus and his discoveries. 


this is impracticable, several interesting and edu- 
cational objects may be made in miniature. For 
instance, a little model of the Santa Maria may 
be made as follows: 

Upon a strip of paper 2” X 12”, folded to make 
two parts 6” long, draw the outline of the side of 
the Santa Maria. See Plate III, Figure 10. Cut 
on the full lines, fold on the dotted lines. Paste 
the stern laps together securely. From a piece of 
soft wood 134” « 434", 34” thick, cut the shape of 
the plan, Figure 9. The edges near the stern will 
have to be varied slightly in angle to make it fit 
exactly the paper sides, which may be glued in 
position or secured with the smallest size tacks. 
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Piate IV. Eight good decorative arrangements by members of the School Arts Guild. All of these are prize drawings. 


“I might sum up the theory of teaching in a single phrase, First study the art, then apply it... . It is more logical to get 
hold of Principle first rather than to hunt for it somewhat aimlessly through Application.”” — Arthur W. Dow. 
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Cut four splints, as indicated in the plate, and, 
by means of a brad awl, insert them for bowsprit, 
foremast, mainmast, and mizzenmast, as indicated 
in the plate. From a piece of paper 134” & 114” 
cut the sail for the bowsprit. See Figure 15. Fold 
over the top twice and paste it as indicated by the 
dotted lines to make the yard. Bend the sail to 
give it the appearance of being filled by the wind 
and hang it upon the bowsprit. From a piece of 
paper 414” K 2%" cut the foresail, Figure 16, 
and, following the same method, adjust it upon 
the foremast. From a piece of paper 3” X 254" cut 








Tue Martner’s Compass. This instrument, 
whose invention made possible the discovery of 
America by Columbus, is little understood by 
children who live inland. The construction of 
such an object as that shown in Plate VI will lead 
to a better understanding of the mariner’s compass. 
Cut the plan of the boat from cardboard 3” wide 
and 9” long, as shown in Plate VI. Draw the axis. 
With a central point 4” from the bow draw a 
circle 274” in diameter, add the head and tail of 
an arrow, as indicated in the plate. 
represents the binnacle or box within which a 


This circle 


Pirate VY. Studies in water color direct from the trees in their autumnal dress are delightful and instructive problems 


the mainsail, Figure 18. Complete this and place 
From a piece of paper 3”x 
134” cut the main topsail, Figure 17. Complete 
this and addit tothe mainmast. Froma piece of 
paper 434” & 14” cut the pennant. Curl it in two 
directions by drawing it beneath the thumb over 
the edge of a knife-blade. Fold the end and paste 
it to the top of the mainmast. From a piece of 
paper 4144” K 14" cut the latteen sail for the 
mizzenmast, Figure 19. Complete this sail and 
adjust it upon the mizzenmast. From a scrap of 
paper cut the flag, Figure 21. Fold this and paste 
it upon the mizzenmast head. Another pennant 
may be added upon the foremasthead, if desired. 
Figure 2 shows the caravel completed. 

Such a model as this may be elaborated indefi- 
nitely by the addition of rigging of thread, by the 
painting of symbols upon the sails, by the coloring 
of the hull, ete. 
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it upon the mainmast. 


ship’s compass is hung. 
circle 24%" in diameter. 
into the compass card by adding the notation, as 
shown in the plate or in an unabridged dictionary. 
Cut from cardboard four circles 44” 
Thrust a brass fastener through a hole in the center 
Add beneath it the 


compass card, then the other two small circles 


Cut from pasteboard a 


Transform this circle 


in diameter 
of one of these small circles. 


(being sure that they will all revolve easily), and 
thrust the fastener through the card suggesting 
the form of the ship. 

In a mariner’s compass the needle is attached 
to a circular card so that the ornamental arrow- 
head of this card always points to the north. 
The direction in which the ship is sailing may there- 
fore be easily determined. The difference be- 
tween the arrow-head on the and the 
arrowhead which indicates the axis of the 
ship may easily be seen, and the direction in 


card 
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Piate VI. A model to teach the use of the mariner’s com- 
pass without which Columbus would not have ventured across 
the ocean. Not one land-lubber out of a thousand knows how 
it works. 


which the ship is sailing may therefore be readily 
known. 

The tinting of the compass card gives good 
practice in values in a scale of values and in 
lettering. Learn to “box the compass.” 

a. 3. B. 


HIGH SCHOOL — FREEHAND 


DesIGns For TILES 


One of the most interesting problems for an 
elementary class in design is the making of a tile 
for a tea or flower pot. These can, of course, be 
made of any size which seems practicable, but a 
good size for an ordinary use is six inches square. 
There should be a raised border, preferably at the 
outside edge of the tile and the center portion 
should have enough raised surfaces to prevent any 
instability in the articles which are placed upon 
it. Apart from these restrictions the field is 
quite clear for the exercise of the student’s orig- 
inality in arrangement of raised and lowered areas 
and shapes. 

There should be much experimenting by each 
pupil in pencil before any idea is accepted for 
finished rendering. Cross section paper placed 
beneath rice paper will be found very helpful, the 
design being drawn on the rice paper by a choice 
of lines seen through from the squared sheet be- 
neath. At least a half dozen serious efforts ought 
to be presented by each pupil. 

Simplicity should be the leading characteristic 
of each design. Pleasing proportions of raised and 
sunken surfaces and a limiting of the direction of 
lines to the vertical, the horizontal, and the angle 
of 45° will be found most important points to 
observe. 

If curves are used in these geometric tiles, it 
will be well to limit such curves to the circle, its 
ares, or slight modifications of the same. These 
curves will rarely be found satisfactory alone, 
their value being enhanced by conjunction with 
straight lines in the same tile. 

The actual making of the tile in clay, with the 
subsequent baking is, of course, the most desirable 
outcome for this design exercise, and the schools 
where this can be done are fortunate. The tech- 
nique of clay work, however, cannot be taken up 
here. 

Enterprising teachers whose schools chance to 
be near an actual pottery can find a way to have 
the clay tiles fired outside the school. The ele- 
ment of color, which is most important in the tile 
problem, cannot be shown in our cuts. These 
simple forms afford a good field for practice in 
various balances, rhythms, or harmonies of color, 
a simple design being worked out in several dif- 
ferent ways either in color only or in conjunc- 
tion with black. 

The completion of the design should not be re- 
garded as the end of the problem. There is still 
much good to be derived from a perspective study 
by each student of his own tile, such perspective ren- 
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Pirate VII. One of the most interesting problems for an elementary class in design is the making of a tile for a 
tea or flower pot. 


“How much of our public school teaching of design has been making ‘surface patterns.’ This surface fragment has little 
value, except as it isin every possibility, not in name only, a design for silk, cotton, wool, or wallpaper. It is a matter of know- 
ing that design must be taught from material and not from decoration into material that our industrial strength lies.” 


rank A. Parsons. 
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dering being produced from the flat design, and not 
from such a tile after its actual completion in clay. 

Of course such sketching from the actual object 
is distinctly useful, but it would be necessary to 
wait for long periods for the completed objects, 


HIGH SCHOOL — MECHANICAL 
Winpvows. — The student and teacher should 

know the anatomy of a window in order to draw 

one understandingly. True, a few lines on the 





Pirate VILL. 


Where the tiles cannot be actually worked out in clay they may be made in paper, thus displaying the 


design in relief. 


and as has been noted in previous outlines the 
perspective renderings from working drawings 
should be frequently required. 

The two perspectives here shown suggest sim- 
ple treatment in pen and ink. Other methods and 
mediums, such as their abilities may best dictate, 





Pirate IX. The drawing of the tiles in perspective is a fine 
educational problem. 
and as suggested by the series of candlesticks in 
the March, 1912, number, should be tried by the 
pupils. 
Harotp Haven Brown 
College of Education, The University of Chicago. 
[Copyright reserved.] 


elevation of a house will answer for a window, but 
in detail drawing, a window becomes a rather 
complicated member of building construction. 
A window frame comprises the following parts: 
the studs forming the opening in the house frame, 
the frame, consisting of the window-box with its 
parts and sill, the sash with glass, the window 
weights, the outside and inside finish, and blinds 
or shutters. 

It is recommended that Plate XXXV be drawn 
with the detail full size, as such a drawing is one of 
the first things usually given to a young drafts- 
man on entering an architect's office. 

Stock sizes are generally used for windows and 
are designated by the number of lights in the 
sash, there being two sashes usually to a window, 
upper and lower. A 2-lighted window consists of 
one light or pane of glass in each sash. A 3- 
lighted window, two lights in upper sash, one in 
lower. A 4-lighted window, two lights in each 
sash. A 5-lighted window, four lights in upper 
sash, and one light in lower, and so on. The 
term “‘sash” indicates one piece to fill an opening. 
The term “window” indicates two pieces to fill an 
opening, top and bottom sash. It is necessary to 
state size of glass, number of lights and thickness. 
If windows are irregular sizes, give outside dimen- 
sions of sash. 

For all window frames, state size of glass, num- 
ber of lights in windows, which are to fill them, 
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PLATE 35 


DETAILS OF WINDOW FRAME - 
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PLATE XXXV 
This plate shows the sections in a common 7-lighted window frame, the elevation of same, and a sketch showing the entire 
construction. Draw full-sized details on manila paper, using colored pencils. If the plate is to be duplicated, draw details 


an 


16” = 1”, elevation 4” = 1”, and the sketch in isometric 4%” = 1’. rder line, 12” x 18”. 
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PLATE 357 


WINDOW FRAME CONSTRUCTION - 
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PLATES XXXVI AND XXXVII 


These plates are representations of window-frame construction and are for blackboard drawing. If reproduced as drawing 


plates, draw in isometric or freehand. Use sizes in Plate XXXV. 
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thickness of windows, and whether they are for 
brick or wood buildings. It is absolutely necessary 
that one should have a good catalog of windows 
and doors for reference. 

For the placing of studs in a house frame it is a 
good rule to remember that the distance from the 
glass to the stud is 5 inches in the sill and sides, 
and 31% inches in the head. In this way the neces- 
sary opening is assured. 

Harry Le Roy Jones 


Director of Manual Arts, Somerville, Mass. 


APPLIED GEOMETRY 


As a boy I remember well wondering why I had 
to wade through so much theory of geometric con- 
struction when it seemed that all I wanted was to 
make the drawings. 
classes when I began to teach. 
going to make 
do this for?” ete. 


mind some application. 


The same query arose in my 
““When are we 
drawings?” ‘‘What do we 

Naturally, I would call to 
Finally, the thought 
came to me, Why not work them in together? and 
the plates on page 113 give samples of the method 
I adopted. I have ventured to believe I could se- 
cure technique from making drawings rather than 
from exercises. It is true, I do not at once get 
perfect lines in the drawings or perfect lettering, 
but, what’s more, I get enthusiasm. My aim has 
been to bring the work into the closest possible 
touch with actual working conditions, but grad- 
ually enough to prevent loss by plunging too far 
ahead. I think a great deal can be made of simple 
projects in a practical way. I have lined my 
with actual —salesmen’s sam- 
ples showing sections, etc., models of patents (I 


shelves models, 
have a splendid complete boiler two feet long), and 
I have an abundant supply of blue prints from the 
shops of the city and elsewhere illustrating every 
application of the subject. Truly I think the 
atmosphere has been half the battle. It is young 
here yet, but I hope to have a full technical de- 
partment going before long. I think there are 
I believe 
90° of boys are more or less mechanically in- 
clined, and I think it has been a means at least of 
many boys finding their footing, even though 
never called upon to actually earn a living along 
these lines. 


reason and demand for just such work. 


Surely a business man is no worse off 
for being able to put a lock on a door, to estimate a 
distance, or to intelligently check over some per- 
spective specifications. 

I think, too, the need of combining artistic 
feeling with suitable construction is being recog- 
nized, and I think great credit is due the School 
Arts Book along this very line. 

Rosert J. Miner 
Utica, N. a. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HaLLowe’EN Devices. Plate X shows some 
of the best that to the office last year. 
Figure 1 represents the triumpha! bringing home 
of the pumpkin lantern, by Fred Vogt, Grade III, 
Longmeadow, Mass. 


came 


The original drawing is in 
Figure 2 is a Hallowe’en souvenir 
by primary children in Cheyenne, Wyoming, Miss 
Lavinia Cole, teacher. Figure 3 is a Hallowe'en 
invitation by grammar-grade pupils under the 
direction of Miss Elva Alexander, Oxford, Pa. 
The cover has an opening cut in the lower part 
of it through which the word “Hallowe'en” ap- 
pears. This word is a part of the invitation 
printed on white paper within the covers, which 


colored crayon. 


reads: “‘ Your presence is requested on Monday 
evening, October 31st, at eight o'clock, for 
Hallowe'en.” Figure 4 is by Esther Black, a 
primary pupil in Munhail, Pa. Here is the witch 
cut from black paper, flying above the tree-tops 
on her broomstick, with a jack-o’-lantern for 
headlight, rivaling the moon in brilliancy. Fig- 
ures 5 and 6 represent actual government post 
cards purchased and decorated by the children of 
a sixth grade, St. Charles, Ill., under the direction 
of their teacher, Miss Hurley. Mrs. M. M. Chase 
is Supervisor of Drawing for the town. 
HALLOWE'EN Masks. We have lived right in 
*‘Laughtertown”™ for the past two weeks in our 
primary grades. What do you suppose we did? 
Made masks, and a number of other things for 
Hallowe'en, not horrid ones, just funny, and large 
enough to play with. The masks would fit on the 
noses of most of the boys and girls, and were especi- 
ally nice for the children who never owned a real 
jack-o’-lantern. You have asked us to send our 
good ideas to the Scl.ool Arts Magazine. You may 
not consider these “good”’’; I call them “happy.” 
If I could invent some “ wiggling’ eyes and a few 
other things I have in mind, I would weep for 
joy. Under another cover I have sent you a few oi 
the masks, made by first- and second-grade pupils. 
The witch hat we made in school, of black 
coated or engine paper, and with green, white, or 
orange hair they were decidedly funny. They 
were folded as indicated in the Plate at A. B is 
the back of the hat; f; the front; ¢ hooks in 
behind d; and e tucks in behind f. You will see 
they are “adjustable,” warranted to fit any head! 
Some day soon we are going to see how many 
Things 
made from newspapers are good to make on rainy 
days, or when little people are ill and can’t play 
with many toys. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Mary E. Baker 
Bellows Falls, *’t. 
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nice things we can do with a newspaper. 
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Piare X. No festival of the school year affords the children greater delight in drawing and design than Hallowe'en. 


“ What we have failed to recognize adequately in our education is just this educative power of joy. . . . The home, so far as 
the great masses of our workers are concerned, is becoming less and less a center of play and amusement.” — Percival Chubb. 
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Piate XI. 


PAPER JACK-O'-LANTERNS 

Grinning jack-o’-lanterns are in keeping with 
the festive spirit of All Saints’ Day. Yellow 
pumpkin lantern faces, candles hid in their hollows, 
will always remain a joy to children. 





The children who made these objects lived in Laughtertown for two weeks 


This subject, however, lends itself with great 
interest to the 
cerned with measuring, cutting and gross brush 
work. 

Patterns and directions for making forms sug- 
gestive of pumpkin lanterns follow. 


construction work seriously con- 
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Pattern “A” (Plate XII) is that of a three- 
sided lantern to be made from heavy construc- 
tion paper of a green tint. Paper that measures 
9” < 12” makes up into a small size lantern; 
12” < 18” folds into a lantern large enough to 
hold a candle of regulation size. 

Paper 9” X 12” should be placed on table with 
short edge in horizontal position. Place ruler 
along top edge of paper; reading from left to 
right place dots at 1” and 6”. Repeat measure- 
ments along lower edge and join opposite points 
with dotted lines. 


c— 


be used as individual nut holders or candle holders 
for the festal board. 

These lanterns are made as follows: Fold water- 
color paper 6” X< 9” on its short diameter. Meas- 
ure 34” up from fold and draw straight line. Cut 
a pattern form of pumpkin, place pattern on dotted 
line and draw around form. With scissors cut 
along horizontal line drawn to the outline of 
pumpkin and around pumpkin to horizontal line 
and along line to edge of paper. Draw fantastic 
faces on both sides of lantern and with sharp 
knife cut out mouth, nose and eyes previously 
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Pirate XII. 


Place paper, long edge in horizontal position, 
with the 1” measurement at top. Measure along 
horizontal lines and place dots at 1", 4", 7”, and 
10”. Connect opposite dots with dotted lines. 

Place ruler along lower edge of paper, and mark 
points at 244", 544", and 844”. Connect first and 
second vertical lines with dot at 214", connect 
points at 54%” and 814” with vertical lines. 

To make the lantern, cut along solid lines and 
fold back on dotted lines. 

Cut a pumpkin form to be used as a pattern. 
race around pattern on each of the three panels. 
With a sharp knife cut out the pumpkin forms 
drawn, and paste orange-tinted tissue paper on 
the wrong side over the holes cut out. Paste 
narrow flap on inside of lantern and one triangular 
flap over the other. Orange cord is used for sus- 
pending or carrying the lantern. 

The constructed lanterns make pretty interior 
decorations. Leafy branches of trees can be 
placed in suitable parts of rooms, preferably in 
corners —and the lanterns half hidden among 
the leaves will add a wealth of color and beauty 
to the setting. 

Pattern “B” can be made into tiny lanterns to 
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Hallowe'en pumpkin lanterns without pumpkins. 


marked. With water colors paint in colors found 
in pumpkins. 

To fold into lantern, fold back on dotted lines. 
With pencil draw in edge of pumpkin on narrow 
panel to intersection of middle fold. Repeat on 
all sides. Fold back on lines just drawn. These 
triangular ends will fit in close to sides of lantern 
and can be fastened at points indicated. 

ANNIE SMITH 
Supervisor of Drawing, Anderson, Ind. 


CALENDAR Paps. Theoretically whatever orna- 
ment is added toa calendar pad should be appro- 
priate. If, for example, a picture is used, it 
should be of such a character that it will be equally 
appropriate for every month. A picture of the 
surf breaking upon the time-defying ledges, for 
instance, would be appropriate upon a calendar 
at any time, or a picture of Father Time with his 
scythe, or of the Pyramids. But a snow scene 
which might be appropriate in January would not 
be especially appropriate in May; nor a landscape 
in spring colors appropriate for the autumn 
months. Of course, a really beautiful picture is 
worth contemplating at any time, but a recog: 
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Calendars appear to children of every grade as projects really worth while. 


Pate XIII. 
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nized masterpiece ought not to be used as a 
calendar decoration; it is too good to be made 
suhprdinate to a calendar pad. 

The calendar in the lower left-hand corner of 
Plate XIII from Calumet, Michigan, was, in 
the original, a beautiful piece of color and well 
spaced. Moreover, it was an excellent piece of 
work from a technical point of view. The picture 
was clipped from a drawing book and is especially 
appropriate to the summer months only. 
































Pirate XIV. A mount and case for a calendar, with 
changeable pictures. 


The calendar shown in the middle of the lower 
part of this plate is much better as a school proj- 
ect, and the children will enjoy making calen- 
dars of this kind. The first step is to make a 
pack of six cards, let us say 5” X 8” in size. The 
second step is to make a calendar case of oak tag, 
such as that shown in Figure IX, to fit these 
cards. From the front of this case a square 3” on 
a side is cut. Below this square the calendar 
pad, purchased in stock, is pasted. The third 
step is to insert the pack of cards and to trace 
with a pencil the shape of the opening upon the 
first card. Within this square some picture or 
symbol or device may be drawn appropriate to 
the first month of the year. In the illustration 
shown in the plate the boy sliding down hill was 
drawn by Lillian Penton, a thirteen-year-old pupil 
in Allston, Mass. * This should be the first of a 
series appropriate to the different months of the 
year. The six cards will be sufficient if both sides 
are utilized. Children enjoy tearing off the leaf 
of the calendar and changing the cards to have 
the picture peculiarly appropriate to the month. 

The third calendar in the lower part of this 
plate comes from the Renfrew School, Adams, 
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Mass., Mr. C. S. Poor, Principal. It is the tenth 
annual calendar issued by the pupils of this school. 
The Renfrew method is to select a design by com- 
petition among the children which can be repro- 
duced in black by means of a zinc plate or a wood 
block. Quantities of calendars are printed mechan- 
ically and then colored individually by hand by 
the different children. These calendars are sold 
to the people in the school district. In these later 
years the sales have extended far beyond, because 
the Renfrew School calendar is now an estab- 
lished institution. The upper part of the plate 
gives {three pages from a very successful calendar 
made under the direction of Miss Anna Bier, of 
Greenville, Ohio. Here is her account of it: 


CALENDARS 


_ As the holiday season approaches and one sees the window 
displays with their endless varieties of calendars, useful as they 
are, one might think of the old saying, “Familiarity breeds 
contempt,” and people generally would think that the chil- 
dren would care very little to make a calendar in school, when 
so many can be purchased and at such little cost. But not 
so if it is something of especial interest to them. Every city, 
town, or village has something that makes it dear to the hearts 
of its citizens, and our little citizens in the schoolroom, when 
they dre properly taught, are no less proud of its streets, trees, 
buildings, library, and schools. 


. “We ’re made so that we love 
First, when we see them painted, things we have passed 
Perhaps a hundred times, nor cared to see.” 


More especially do we find them interested if the town is on 
historic ground. The children will not be content to know 
simply that it is historic, but, while reading local history, will 
unconsciously be developing a love for history in general. 

Mentioning certain places makes us think of certain things 
according to our interests. If possible, search out something 
that makes your city different from other cities and make 
this the center of interest for a calendar. 

Some cities are known by certain names almost as well 
as by their real names: “The Gem City,” “The Windy City,” 
“The City of Churches,” “The City of the Golden Gate, ” 
and “The Treaty City.” Greenville, Ohio, with its few 
thousand inhabitants, has long been known as “The Treaty 
City,” as it was there that Gen. Anthony Wayne, or “Mad 
Anthony,” as he was frequently called, made the treaty 
with the Indians which opened up the northwest territory to 
civilization. This fact was taken as the center of interest for 
a calendar in the schools, to be colored by the children. 

At the top of each page is a careful drawing of the Gov- 
ernor Denny Wampum Belt, made in 1758, showing an 
Indian and a white man holding the chain of Friendship 
between them, — now owned by the Winnebagoes and valued 
at $5,000. After the months are the stone arrow-heads which 
were in use among all the tribes until the advent of the white 
man taught them how to make use of iron and steel. 

On the first page we have the Treaty Medal which was pre- 
sented to White Swan, a Wea chief, and secured from one of 
his descendants in Oklahoma, and is now im the Public Mu- 
seum, Kansas City, Mo. 

On the second page we have the Boulder Memorial, with 
bronze tablet, which was placed on West Main Street by the 
Greenville Historical Society, August 3, 1906. On this tablet 
is inscribed the following: Placed to commemorate the 
Treaty of Greenville, signed August 3, 1795, by General An- 
thony Wayne, representing the United States Government, 
and the Chiefs and Agents of the Allied Indian Tribes of the 
territory northwest the Ohio River, MCMV. : : 

On the third page we have the library and the Historical 
Museum containing a valuable collection of the relics of 
St. Clair’s and ee expeditions. While the children 
had always been told that there had been a treaty made years 
ago, in their own city, which closed a war with the Indians, 








Pirate XV. Four leaves from a commercial project, successfully carried out by grammar-school children. 
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they never were more interested in the history than when 
coloring the calendars for the Christmas season. Trips were 
made to the Museum to get the shape of the arrow-heads and 
to find out what they were really made of. Wampum belts 
were a topic of every-day conversation. The process of re- 
ducing the shells to beads, the immense amount of labor 
that it required to make a single belt, — and when the In- 
dian gave it up in connection with the making of a pledge 
it was material evidence of the strong and full purpose of his 
word, — all helped to make this calendar worth more to the 
child than merely telling the months and the days of the 
coming year. 


Anna Brer 
Greenville, Ohio 


Plate XV shows four pages from another suc- 
cessful calendar, published by the public school 


children of Williamsport, Pennsylvania, under 
the direction of Miss Rena Frankenberger, Super- 
visor of Drawing. The successful designs re- 
produced upon the mounts were selected through 
competition among all the schools of a certain 
grade throughout the town. The mounts were of 
different colors printed in black ink. Few school 
projects have as yet been discovered which enlist 
so completely the enthusiastic co-operation of 
upper-grade grammar and high school pupils as 
the actual publishing of a school calendar. It 
appeals to boys and girls as something really 
worth while, a piece of genuine applied art. 





Piuate XV. Butterfly corners for the blotter pad, by pupils in 
the John A. Andrews School, Boston. 
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Blotter pad corners witb original units by 
grammar-school children 

















Industrial and Household Arts 


KNITTING 


FTER the children have had some experi- 
A ence in plain knitting, they will probably 

enjoy knitting a bag using four needles, thus 
doing away with joining at the side. The one 
shown in the illustration, intended for marbles or 
buttons, was made with No. 12 steel needles and 
No. 6 knitting cotton. Seventy-five stitches 
were cast on, — twenty-five for each of the three 
The binding off was done double, mak- 
The top of the bag 
In the 


needles. 
ing the bottom of the bag. 
was finished with two rows of crocheting. 


FOR TEN-YEAR-OLDS II 


The circular mat shown is similar to some made 
at the Perkins Institution for the Blind in Boston. 
This one was made with No. 12 steel needles and 
Any number of stitches divisible 
by three may be cast on according to the radius of 
the mat desired. A medium-sized mat may start 
with 18 stitches. 


macramé cord. 


Ist row. — Knit plain. 
2d row. — Knit all but last three stitches. 
Turn. 


$d row. — Knit back plain. . (The last three 





A circular mat and a face-cloth knitted by primary children 


first row one treble crochet was made into every 
second knitted stitch and a chain stitch between 
each two treble crochets; in the second row three 
treble crochets under each chain in the previous 
row. Two cords were crocheted and run in and 
out the holes made by the first row of crocheting. 

A good holder may be made like the bag just 
described, except for finishing. Cast 22 stitches 
on each of three Knit around times 
enough to make the holder square. Cast off 
double like the bottom of the bag and crochet a 
loop at the corner. Insert a piece of asbestos 
through the open end, then close with sewing in 
such a way that it can easily be ripped and the 
asbestos taken out when the holder needs laun- 
dering. 


needles. 


stitches left on the needle at the end of the 2d row 
become the first three of the 3d row.) 


4th row. — Knit all but last six stitches. Turn. 
5th row. — Knit back plain. 

6th row. Knit first nine stitches. Turn. 

7th row. — Knit back plain. 

8th row. — Knit first six stitches. Turn. 

9th row. — Knit back plain. 

10th row. — Knit first three stitches. Turn. 


11th row. — Knit back plain. 

12th and 13th rows. — Knit all the way across. 

14th row. — Like 2d row. 

Continue making these V-shaped sections until 
they form a complete circle. Cast off the stitches 
and sew the edges together. Made in a set of 
several sizes, these are very useful as table mats. 
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The beginning of fancy knitting might well be 
the ribbed knitting used wherever elasticity is 
needed, as in the wrists of mittens or sweaters. In 
the language of our grandmother's time it was 
“knit two and seam two.” The illustration 
shows No. 10 knitting cotton knitted in this 
manner with No. 12 steel needles as a suggestion 
for a face cloth, the size to be determined by the 
maker. Wristers are among the most useful 





A pair of moccasins of macramé cord that any industrious 
child can make. 


things knitted in this way. They may be made of 
soft yarn, silk, or mercerized thread. 

The knitted bedroom slippers or boots are too 
well known to be described, but here is a simple 
original design for a pair of moccasins. They may 
be made of macramé cord, Germantown, or 
coarser yarn; coarse knitting cotton, or the 
coarse mercerized threads. To make a pair like 
the ones pictured, use macramé cord and bone 
needles 1g” in diameter. They will fit a child 
three or four years of age. 

Cast on 15 stitches. 

Ist row. — Thread over needle, knit across 
plain. 

Knit 14 more rows like the first. The thread 
over the needle at the beginning of each row makes 
an extra stitch. At the énd of the 15th row there 
will be 30 stitches. 

16th row. — Knit plain. 

17th row. — Knit 2, thread over, knit 2 to- 
gether, knit 22, knit 2 together, thread over, 
knit 2. 

18th—22d rows. — Knit plain. 

23d row. — Like 17th row. 

Continue knitting five rows plain and one like 
the 17th through the 52d row. (There are now 
six holes along each edge.) 

53d row. — Knit 2, thread over, knit 2 to- 
gether, knit 9, knit 2 together, knit 2 together, knit 
9, knit 2 together, thread over, knit 2. 
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54th row. — Knit plain. 

Cast off double. This finishes the heel. Sew 
up the toe and continue sewing to the top of the 
moccasin through the loops made by the extra 
stitches in the first 15 rows. Run a ribbon 
through the holes at the top and tie in a bow in 
front. 

For moccasins for a grown person, start as 
above, but continue adding stitches until there 
are 40 instead of 30 on the needle. Then knit one 
row plain and one to make holes. Five or seven 
rows may be knitted plain between the holes. 
When the moccasin is long enough (the length 
may be gauged by the foot of a stocking the right 
size), finish as described above. 

The judgment of the worker will need to enter 
into the shaping of the moccasin. The number 
of stitches and rows must be modified according 
to the material used and the tension of the worker 
as well as the size desired. 

Anna J. LAMPHIER 
State Normal School, North Adams, Mass. 


BOOKBINDING FOR BEGINNERS Il 


Prosiem III. Time, 8 hours 


Nore. — As in Problem II, each of these models has a 
foundation of a single piece of newsboard, covered on the 
front with vellum, but on the back with lining paper. 

The materials are those listed under Problem I, and also 
marbled paper which comes in different grades and prices. 
The expensive, lithographed papers are not at all necessary. 
A cheap grade of ace’ paper which answers the purpose 
very well comes in sheets 20” X 25”, and costs about $4.50 
per ream. 


A. A Needle Case 


As shown at A in Plate XIII, the needle 
case should be planned to hold four papers of 
needles, two at each end. The size of the 
case will depend on the size of the papers of 
needles, and must be planned accordingly. Make 
the width a little more than twice the width of 
a paper of needles, and allow a little space length- 
wise between the papers of needles to permit 
their easy removal. The pockets are formed of 
strips of vellum pasted on to each end of the foun- 
dation, and their depth should be a little more 
than half the length of a paper of needles. 

An accurate working drawing of the completed 
case should be made (see Plate XIV). From this, 
mark out and cut the newsboard to the correct 
size. The front covering of vellum should have 
laps on the sides only and may well be a little 
shorter than the foundation. Make freehand, di- 
mensioned sketches of this piece, of the vellum 
pockets, and of the marbled paper. The pockets 
should have % inch laps on three sides for pasting 
to the back. On the other edge, which is to be 
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free, allow at least an eighth of an inch to be 
turned over like a hem onto the wrong side for a 
neat finish. The paper for the back should be one- 
fourth of an inch narrower and shorter than the 
foundation. 

Mark out and cut with the scissors, the pieces 
of vellum and marbled paper. The front covering 
should be pasted on first. Before pasting the 
pockets (which should be fastened to the back only) 
turn over the hem, and crease it hard, but do not 
The hem will extend onto the side laps. 
From these laps cut off the under side of the hem 
that it may not be double. Paste on the pockets 
and the back. Dry all under weight. 


paste. 


B. A Checkerboard 


First decide on the size of the small squares, 
remembering that there are eight in each direc- 
tion. Also allow for a margin, outside the squares, 
which should vary in proportion to the size of 
the squares. A single or double border line en- 
closing the squares is a desirable addition. (See 
B, Plate XIII.) 

Make working drawings of the foundation, the 
front covering of vellum, and the back covering 
of lining paper. In selecting vellum for this model, 
have in mind the application of a color which 
is to be used on alternate squares. Either a deep 
red vellum with alternate squares of black or a 
dull green vellum with alternate squares of red is a 
geod combination. 

Lay out and cut all parts, using the card cutter 
for the newsboard, and the scissors for the vellum 
and the lining paper. As in previous models, lay 
foundation on the back of the piece of vellum, 
draw around it, and cover with paste the surface 
enclosed by the pencil lines. Again place the 
foundation on the vellum, press it down hard, 
turn over both pieces and rub the vellum on the 
right side until it is smooth. When thoroughly 
rubbed down, paste laps, being careful to make 
neat corners. Paste on lining paper and dry under 
weight. 

During a subsequent lesson mark out the 
checkerboard, accurately, with rule and pencil. 
Only alternate squares need be colored, and this 
may be done with water colors, crayon, or 
pencil. If water colors are chosen, they should 
be used with as little water as possible. Before 
applying the paint to the vellum, the glaze of the 
surface may be reduced by rubbing over it the 
powder which comes from common white chalk. 
Rub the powder in with the fingers and lightly 
brush off what remains. On a separate piece of 
vellum, practise the application of color before 
applying it to the checkerboard, both to'test the 


color itself, and to become somewhat familiar with 
the best method of application. After the paint is 
thoroughly dry, the surface may be cleaned by 














Plate XIII. > ’ 
Good — upon which to practise the processes involved 


A needle-case, a checkerboard, and a blotter. 


in bookbinding. 


rubbing carefully with a piece of cloth. Finish by 
putting on the outside border line with pencil. 


C. A Blotter 


This is to be a more elaborate production than 
the blotter described in Problem II (D). Compare 
C, Plate XIII. 

First determine the size of the foundation, 
which may vary from small-blotter to desk-blotter 
size. Consider proportions very carefully. A small 
blotter admits greater variance between length 
and width than one of larger size. 

Make dimensioned drawings of foundation, 
front covering of vellum or cover paper, and back 
covering of marbled paper. 

When the foundation has been cut and the 
front covering pasted on, plan the corners which 
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are to consist of separate pieces. Determine 
their size by setting off a triangle at one corner with 
a rule or pencil, moving the rule or pencil to vary 
the size of the triangle until one of satisfactory 
size is decided upon. Lay out on paper a triangle 
of the chosen size. Before adding the laps which 
are to extend onto the back for half an inch or 
more, the thickness of the foundation, plus the 
thickness of the one or more sheets of blotting 
paper which are to be placed under the corners, 
must be taken into consideration. Experiment 
with patterns cut from paper (see Plate XIV). 


NEEDLE CASE 


“The Schoo] Arts Book” for June and October, 
1908, and for March, 1912. Block printing is 
outlined in June, 1907. 

The designs should be simple and appropriate, 
(see Plates XV and XVI), and the color scheme 
carefully planned. Unless a special study has 
been made of color harmonies, a combination of 
analogous colors or complementary colors is a 
wiser choice than a more complicated combina- 
tion. Practise on paper until a pattern is secured, 
and apply it to the corners by the method decided 
upon. 
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The simple drawings and sketches which obviate mistakes in cutting. 


The corners may be made of linen, vellum, cover 
paper, or skiver (a prepared leather which has 
been split by machinery). Cut them out by the 
pattern. To give a finish to the edge which is to 
be free, turn it over about 44 of an inch. If 
leather is used, a portion of the under side along 
the edges should be additionally skived off, be- 
fore turning over, to make the laps very thin. 
Cover paper, if used, may be re-enforced by past- 
ing a piece of muslin onto the back. 

These corners present an opportunity for ap- 
plied design. The most satisfactory decoration 
for leather is “tooling,” simple directions for 
which are given in “The School Arts Book” for 
June, 1908. On the other materials suggested, 
a design may be applied by stenciling or block 
printing. Directions for stenciling are given in 
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When pasting on the decorated corners, the 
sheets of blotting paper should be placed on the 
foundation so that there will be room for their 
use. Paste the laps to the back of the foundation, 
being very careful to place the corners in exact 
position. Leave the sheets of blotting paper 
under the corners until after the whole has been 
pressed; otherwise the weight would crush the 
corners. When putting in new sheets of blotting 
paper, they can be more easily slipped under the 
corners if a small triangle has been cut from each 
corner of the blotting paper. A sheet of lining 
paper about %¢ of an inch shorter and narrower 
than the foundation should be pasted to the back. 
Dry all under weight. 

Fiorence Bean 
Assistant in Manual Arts, Boston, Mass. 
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By George William Eggers 


OUTLINE AND LINING-IN— PART I 


Tue PrincreLtes or OvuTLINE Drawina 


UTLINE is one of the most expressive forms 
() of picture-making, and at the same time 
"jt is a source of great beauty in decoration. 
The kind of outline which is effective in either of 


these fields is of course not often effective in the 
other, and therefore the use of outline is an art in 
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a \ 
Th accented line rendered in pe neil. 

itself. In school we do not encourage the small- 

children to draw An outline is 

unequivocal; it must be supremely expressive or 


Its skilful use 


est in outline. 


it must be supremely beautiful. 
is the test of a master. 
Tue Accentep or PictroritaL LINE 


Uses of the Accented Line. 
accented 


An outline may be 


or unaccented (compare illustrations 


A and B). If we think of drawing as a language 
we may regard the accented line as the conver- 
sational form of the language — the best form to 
use in telling about things. Since a picture is first 
and foremost a glorification of its subject, and 
since the accented line calls our attention in many 


The unaccented line rendered in pen-and-ink. 


charming ways to the qualities of that subject, 
this is preéminently the “ pictorial” line. 

The most striking thing 
about the accented line is its range of expression. 
We usually think of an outline as indicating 
shape only. A finely accented line, however, is 
capable of suggesting (a) form, (b) depth, (c) 
color, (d) texture, (e) structure, (f) firmness, 
(g) mobility, besides countless other qualities of 
appearance which are more or less independent 


Its Expressiveness. 


of shape. 

Examples of the expressive use of the accented 
line are to be found in the drawings of the Old 
Masters. We illustrate portions of some of these 
(Plate I). These drawings are strictly pictorial; 
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Taree Decrees or Derinition in Ovutune Drawina 


A Fra Bartolommco. Drawing in Chalk 
B Raphael. Pen Drawing. 
C Rubens. Chalk Drawing. 
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that is, they tell us things about their subjects. 
They tell us facts of form, the outline itself sug- 
gesting light and shade even; they tell us facts 
of modeling, qualities of surface, and even a good 
deal about what is going on beneath the surface. 
Select a single line in one of these drawings and 
follow it through its length. You will find it full 
of variations, every change in quality bearing a 
new meaning; here it portrays bone covered by 
tissue; there muscle, here cartilage, there tendon. 
Every slightest change of touch that we can de- 
tect was put there by intention. In the work of 
a master even the accidents are purposeful. 

Variations in Quality in the Accented or Pictorial 
Line. The expressive outline may be found to vary 
from a soft line to a firm one; from light to dark; 
from clear to blurred; continuous to interrupted ; 
single to double, triple, and branching. These are 
only a few of the innumerable variations which 
constitute the “vocabulary”’ of outline drawing. 

Emphasis. Besides accent, which is a somewhat 
local quality, the pictorial line may exhibit the 
more general quality of emphasis. We have spoken 
of drawing as a language: emphasis in drawing 
serves exactly the same purpose as emphasis in 
conversation. An artist may make many outline 
drawings of the same tree and convey a different 
message in each, impressing us now with its 
sturdiness and vigor as the trunk embodies them, 
now with the graciousness and kindliness of the 
spreading foliage, now with the coolness and 
depth of the shade underneath, now with the 
dazzle of the sunlight upon the myriad dancing 
leaves. If he has wisdom he will not attempt to 
tell all these things in one picture. 

For the exact way in which to use emphasis 
only one rule can be given, and that is the rule 
we all try to use in emphasizing our conver- 
sation — the rule of common sense. The more 
deeply any part of our subject engrosses us, the 
greater our tendency unconsciously to empha- 
size that part, and in this way emphasis takes 
care of itself up to a certain point. Many a good 
drawing, however, is spoiled because the student 
in struggling to get some detail to his satisfaction, 
over-emphasizes that detail at the expense of 
more important portions. It is evident, there- 
fore, that this unconscious emphasis may be our 
undoing. We can teach ourselves control in this 
matter if we practise making a number of draw- 
ings of the same subject, emphasizing the differ- 
ent drawings differently. The drawings in Plate 
II illustrate the effect of differently emphasized 


Control of 
emphasis plays a larger part in good drawing than 
most people realize. 

Modes of Emphasis. These are of course in- 
numerable. A few of the modes of emphasis 
obtainable in an outline drawing are: 

1. Added force or weight in that portion of 
the drawing which is to be emphasized. 

2. Added detail. Because detail provokes a sort 
of curiosity, and the eye accordingly lingers over it. 

8. Added vigor —that is, more “sparkle,” 
more lights and darks in the line itself. 

In order to emphasize strongly any one part of 
a drawing, it is of course necessary to keep the 
rest of the drawing somewhat restrained. 

Mediums. The more sensitive mediums of 
course give the greater opportunities for accent 
and emphasis of line; soft lead-pencil, charcoal, 
sanguine (Conté red chalk), brush and color or 
ink, and ink with the soft pen or goose-quill con- 
stitute those most frequently used in highly 
emphasized drawings. 

Masters of the Accented and Emphasized Picto- 
rial Line and the mediums which they used most 
distinctively include: Michelangelo, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Andrea del Sarto, Rubens, Holbein, 
Rembrandt — these men making remarkable use " 
of sanguine, charcoal, chalks, and pen: Rembrandt, 
Korin, and Hokusai using the brush, with ink, 
bistre, or color (see the black-and-white prints 
from Hokusai’s sketches); Whistler using pas- 
tels, crayons (lithographic), and etching (ray 
of his works excellently reproduced in Studio 
Magazine since 1903); Pennell for pen, litho- 
graphic materials, etching (Century Magazine 
for many years).! 


interpretations of a given subject. 


Tue UNaccENTED oR Decorative LINE 


Uses of the Unaccented Line. If we think of 
drawing as a language we may regard the unac- 
cented line as the formal aspect of that language. 
Its qualities are like the qualities of a chant — 
restrained in movement, in modulation, and in 
interval. The unaccented line does not tell all 
it can about the subject which it represents: the 
charm of the unaccented line is its own form. Its 
business is not to describe but to adorn: its mis- 
sion is accomplished when it beautifies the sur- 
face upon which it lies. 
nently the decorative line. 

Beauties of the Unaccented Line. We have seen 
that the unaccented line rejects the pretty de- 


It is therefore preémi- 


1 Newnes of London publishes two series of books, “ Drawings by the Great Masters,”’ and “ Modern Master Draughtsmen,”’ 
each book containing thirty to forty full-page reproductions of drawings by one man. Published price about $2.50 per volume. 


Some of the volumes recently sold at Browne Book Shop and at Carson, 


irie, Scott & Co., both of Chicago, at $1.00 apiece. 


Alinari of Florence, Italy, and Brogi of Florence, Ita'y, handle photographic prints of old master drawings at prices from 


15 cents to 75 cents apiece. 
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vices of the pictorial line. Its beauties are not 
the bright and accidental beauties of nature, but 
rather the deliberate beauties of human taste. The 
curves of the unaccented or decorative line are 
less realistic, but more rhythmical; less matter- 
of-fact, but more refined; less complex, but more 


and to some degree in wrought-iron work, the 
beauty of the whole is largely the beauty of an 
unusual and finely proportioned network of lines 
of uniform width. 

Influences Modifying the Decorative or Unac- 
cented Line. The decorative line does not have 









































Pciate II. 


Drawings in lead pencil variously emphasized; form, figure, texture, and movement, respectively, are 


brought out. 


stately. It is more studied and more completely 
organized than the pictorial line. Its beauties 
are not impulsive nor stimulating, but designed 
and restful. Finally, the unaccented line de- 
pends more upon composition for its interest than 
does the pictorial or accented line. It has less 
intrinsic fascination therefore; it must form part 
of a finer pattern, and in the field of leaded glass, 
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to follow nature as closely as the pictorial line 
does, but it has limitations of its own which are 
just as strong as this. Because it decorates, be- 
cause it is applied to a particular situation in a 
particular way, it is never quite free of the in- 
fluence of materials nor of the influence of environ- 
ment. When a picture is conceived the artist 
begins to consider what medium will best express 
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it. Not so the decoration: in a decoration the 
medium is largely determined before the subject 

the material of the thing decorated is the me- 
dium of the decoration. A decorative window, 
whatever its subject or motive, can be conceived 
only as a problem in glass: a pillow, whatever its 











decorative line. The range of materials used in the 
arts is broad, and the subject may be further 
The 
illustrations to the present article, however, espe- 
cially in Plates II and III, show drawings of a 
particular tree rendered in a number of differ- 


discussed in another section of these essays. 


Pate Iff. A. An unaccented brash line. B. An accented brush line. C. An unaccented pen line. D. An unaccented crayon 


line. This design is typical of all mediums in which a subtlety of edge or line is unattainable, 


soft stone, pictorial work in stained glass, etc. 


decoration, only as a problem in fabric of some 
sort. Consequently, to think of the decorative 
line at all is to think in terms of materials. Since 
the nature of materials varies, the character of the 
outline as used in decoration also varies widely. 
An understanding of the influence of materials 
is fundamental to any understanding of the 


carving in certain kinds of 


ent media — brush, pen, pencil, and crayon. A 
comparison of these illustrations will show at 
once how futile it would be to attempt to secure 
in a brush drawing the pencil quality, or in a 
pencil drawing the brush quality, etc. Again, 
the environment or idea of the thing decorated 
plays a most important part. This tree which we 
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show in the illustrations may furnish the motive 
for the decoration of the cover of a book, or for the 
lining and end sheets of that book, or, indeed, for 





Pirate IV. The Beef-eater, by William Nicholson, a decora- 
tive treatment resulting in a somewhat pictorial quality. 


a decorative frontispiece. It is clear that upon 
the cover, with the suggestion of rougher usage 
and of protection to the contents within, we 
should have to make a more vigorous rendering 
of the tree than that which we would use inside 
the book. For the cover we should doubtless elim- 
inate some of the delicate detail, paint the whole 
with a heavier line, possibly fuse our lines to- 
gether somewhat more obviously where. they 
touched each other, and set the whole into a 
panel of severer outline. Within the book we 
might make the detail as delicate as lace or jew- 
elry, play with the enclosing form, and in other 
ways add subtle beauties which the cover forbids. 


On CoMBINING THE DECORATIVE AND PicTORIAL 
QUALITIES 


We have described two widely different types 
of outline drawing. The pictorial and the deco- 
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rative qualities are oftenest found in combina- 
tion. A pictorial drawing should have all the 
decorative beauty it can — beginning with a beau- 
tiful placing on the paper: a decoration with a 
pictorial suggestion is usually more satisfying 
than one without. But there are certain principles 
which operate in combining them. A drawing 
must be conceived as one thing or the other be- 
fore it is commenced, and must remain consistent 
to the end. 

Some of the earlier work of Elizabeth Shippen 
Green and Jessie Willcox Smith is weak because 
the drawings were apparently completed as pic- 
tures and afterward had the heavy, black, unac- 
cented outlines drawn around their forms “to 
add a decorative touch.” The same sort of 
thing has spoiled some of the best work of 
Alphonse Mucha in spite of his irreproach- 


able draftsmanship. The unaccented line is 
like a millstone around the neck of a pictorial 
drawing. 


William Nicholson in his block prints surmounts 
the difficulty completely. Conditions of cutting 
the block have made a decorative treatment 
more or less imperative. The artist wished a 
somewhat pictorial suggestion. Accordingly, 
he has spread his black outline in places so as to 
give a mass of shadow, and forms in light are 
relieved against it (see Plate IV). He has achieved 
a strong pictorial quality, but at no point has he 
forsaken the decorative method with which he started 
out. 

Maxfield Parrish models his forms into light 
and dark — he revels in detail — 
In this classification we would call his method 
“pictorial.” He is very much a lover of the 
decorative quality, however, and in his work he 
gets it every time. How? By the placing of his 
interests, the proportion of his masses of light 
and dark, the harmony of his color. At no point, 
however, does he forsake his pictorial line for 
the “decorative” line of Nicholson. 

The principle seems to be: The possibilities of 
any material or method are boundless, and a com- 
bination of methods is unpardonable, because un- 
necessary. 


he loves accent. 




















A Working Library for the Supervisor of the Manual 
Arts 


By Elizabeth H. Perry 


Nore. —In place of the usual review of the latest artcraft books, it seemed advisable to reprint this month, in a 
somewhat condensed form, a contribution of the late Elizabeth H. Perry to one of the Year Books (1902) of the Council of 


Supervisors of Manual Arts. 


The original list of books was much more extensive. 


The titles here given are only those 


approved by the Council, after thoughtful discussion, as being the very best in each class. During the past ten years several 
books have appeared which might supersede some of those listed; but the library as it stands is thoroughly good. It 
is indicative not only of Miss Perry’s scholarship, but of the breadth of view desirable, though, alas, too often lacking, in 


the art-craft specialist. Wisdom is related knowledge. 


HE true supervisor recognizes himself as a 

power in the development of human souls. 

His life exemplifies the truth, the beauty, the 
goodness of his divine inheritance and directly or in- 
directly serves as an inspiration to his pupils. 
This privilege is his in common with all teachers. 
His special opportunity lies in being a source of 
refreshment to those whom the detail duties of 
teaching tend to blind to the wider view. 

In his “Methods in Art Education,” James 
Hoppin says of the artist teacher, “His person- 
ality enters into his productions. . . . All that 
he is, all his aequisitions, wisdom, experience, and 
life flow into*his art. The more of a man he is, the 
greater artist. The broader his culture, the truer 
his art. He should be a man of wide and various 
reading. His education should go on widening, 
not being confined to the material world, but 
entering the world of ideas, into his own soul, 
until he grows to be an interpreter of natural and 
spiritual things.” 

A library for the supervisor represents the best 
thought of all times and all peoples, that which 
inspires, supports, and guides a human being 
towards the realization of high life ideals. It 
begins with the Bible, Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, 
Goethe. 

It embodies the development in thought from 
Newton, through Priestley, Cuvier, Comte, Hux- 
ley, and others, to Spencer. John Fiske’s “Cen- 
tury of Science” presents ably and briefly the 
wonderful development of the scientific mind of 
the world since “that humble instrument, the 
balance, working in the service of sovereign law, 
has been a beneficent jinnee unfolding the portals 
of many a chamber wherein may be heard the 
secret harmonies of the world.” 

The supervisor in possession of these fundamen- 
tals sympathizes with such works as Fiske’s 
“Through Nature to God”; seeks the beauty in 
common events and in the simplicity of living 
presented in the writings of Henry Van Dyke; 


Tue Eprror 


feels the poetry of life under the influence of 
Hamilton Mabie. 

The supervisor of educational work follows 
the methods of the great Teacher. He consults 
with Socrates, Plato, Aristotle; thinks with our 
philosophers — Rosenkranz, Royce; builds upon 
history as given by Davidson, Paul Monroe, 
Butler; keeps in touch with such psychologists as 
Compayre, Baldwin, James, and with those who 
are urging the child as the “‘center of gravity’ — 
Preyer, Sully, Dewey. He extracts the choicest 
elements from educational thought as it has de- 
veloped since Charlemagne in such men as Luther, 
Comenius, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Herbart, Friébel, 
Spencer, Horace Mann, and he struggles to realize 
the ideal of James P. Munroe, who says: “The 
subject taught is secondary to the manner of 
teaching, the task done is subsidiary to the effect 
of doing it; the question to be asked at the com- 
pletion of an educational step is not, ‘What has the 
childlearned?’ but ‘What has the child become?’ ” 

The author of “The World’s Painters” was my 
guide in the selection of the first books and pho- 
tographs for my small library, begun while her 
pupil. I remember, as Miss Hoyt named one book 
and another, with what intense earnestness she 
said, “But, first of all, get Hamerton’s ‘Intellec- 
tual Life.’” Experience has proved her wisdom, 
but to-day we may place beside it that book which 
relates man to the universe, explains the growth 
of sympathy, touches the vital element of indi- 
vidual expression and appreciation, and makes one 
feel the supreme importance of the passing moment 
so that he may “dwell completely with his fellow- 
man.” To realize Shaler’s “Individual” is to be 
a teacher for Henderson’s ideal school. Butler 
sees education in the light of evolution as a spirit- 
ual development. He recognizes the knowledge 
of most worth as that of the things of the spirit. 
In Miinsterberg’s “Psychology and Life” he gives 
a rational view of the use of psychology in edu- 
cation. One essay is devoted to psychology and 
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art. Henderson's “Education and the Larger 
Life,’ with man as a unit for its view point and its 
belief that the one abiding impulse of the human 
spirit is towards perfection, makes the recognition 
of the “omnipotence of human feeling, of human 
emotion, of human desire,” the controlling force 
in life. The beautiful human being implies the 
healthy development and continued vigor of the 
physical organism. The author's picture of the 
details of a day of childhood must inspire any 
teacher to long to be able to guide such growth. 
His handling of the high school, university, and 
adult periods of life meets courageously and seeks 
to solve to-day’s problems. The book suggests 
a most welcome liberation from some of the op- 
pressions of school life. 

The above is intended to suggest a literature of 
life and a literature of education as the fundamental 
part of a working library for the supervisor. 

* * * 

This bibliography deals mostly with books of 
comparatively recent date. These, however, are 
written upon the basis of a knowledge of art lit- 
erature from its inception, and are often but con- 
densations, selections or rearrangements from 
this, modified by the discoveries of a more recent 
civilization. An acquaintance with this earlier 
literature is assumed, hence mere mention of its 
authors suffices. 

In the explanation of the purpose of Harris’ 
International Series is the following: “It is be- 
lieved that the teacher does not need authority 
so much as insight in matters of education. When 
he understands the theory of education and the 
history of its growth, and has matured his own 
point of view by careful study of the critical liter- 
ature of education, then he is competent to select 
or invent such practical devices as are best adapted 
to his own wants.” This is equally true of the 
supervisor's library; hence let us emphasize those 
works which lead to a fuller knowledge, a richer 
interpretation, a deeper appreciation, a stronger 
enthusiasm. 

Books are named in eleven groups. The com- 
parative value of those upon any one subject is 
suggested by their arrangement, the more de- 
sirable being placed first. Groups: 1. Art uni- 
versal. 2. Art of nations and periods. 3. The 
functions of art in education. 4. Art expressed 
in the human body. 5. Art expressed structur- 


ally. 6. Art expressed decoratively. 7. Art 
expressed pictorially. 8. Biographies. 9. Bib- 
liographies. 10. Dictionaries. 11. Periodicals. 


ART UNIVERSAL 
Influences — Mythological and Historical 
Buurincnu. Age of Fable. Philadelphia: David McKay, 
1898 
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Fiske, Joun. Myths 


and Myth-Makers. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1881. 


InrLuENces — NATURAL 


Gannett, W. C. A Year of Miracle. Boston: Geo. H. 
Ellis, 1882. Four short essays in which nature is seen through 
a sensitive temperament, in word pictures which deepen 
appreciation. 

Van Dyke, Joun C. Nature for Its Own Sake. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1898. Its object is “simply 
to call attention to that nature around us which only too many 

»ple look at every day and yet never see, to show that 
orm, light, and color are beautiful, regardless of human mean- 
ing or use, to suggest what pleasure and profit may be derived 
from the study of that natural beauty which is everyone's 
untaxed heritage, and which may be had for the lifting of 
one’s eyes.” 


Important AUTHORITY 


Rusxry, Joun. Complete Works. 


AESTHETIC 


Brown, G. Batpwin. The Fine Arts. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1900. Begins and ends with “Free- 
dom in Art.” The simplicity of greatness is its message. The 
reader is likely to make life more of a “work of art.” 

Porrer, Erne D. The Psychology of Beauty. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1905. 


Boston: 


PatLosopay 


Hece.. Philosophy of Fine Art. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co., 1886. Translation of the introduction and one 
— — Bosanquet. “The analytical and critical essay 


on Hegel's sthetics, by Chas. Benard, contains a complete 
outline of the greatest of all works on the philosophy of art.” 
— W. T. Harris. 


Santayana, Georce. The Sense of Beauty. New York; 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1896. A theory of esthetics which 
is unusually simple and practical; satisfying, enriching, 
elevating. 


Tueory anv Criticism 


La Farce, Jonn. Considerations on Painting. New 
York: Macmillan, 1895. The thought is that the study of a 
painting is a search for the painter. “The block of marble 
of which Michelangelo speaks, which contained all that the 
greatest artist — ever find, is himself.” In his elaboration 
of this thought the writer teaches the true way to the appre- 
ciation of works of art. 

Carrin, Caantes H. How to Study Pictures. New 
York: The Century Company. 


History or Art 


Winxiemann. History of Ancient Art. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., 1880. 
Gooprear, Wr. 
in Sturgis’ Bibliography. 


History of Art. Read criticism 


History or ARCHITECTURE 


Ferovson, James. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1891. 
Fiercuer, Banister F. History of Architecture. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1901. 


History or ScuLprure 


Perry, Watrer C. Greek and Roman Sculpture. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1882. Historical and de- 
scriptive rather than appreciative. Chapters on prehistoric 
art are valuable. 

Srure, Russert. Appreciation of Sculpture. New 
York: Baker & Taylor Co. 


History or Parntina 


Wourmann and Worrmann. History of Ancient, Medi- 
seval, and Early Christian Painting. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co., 1880. 
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Hoyt, Derisrne L. The World's Painters. 
Ginn & Co., 1899. A history condensing much information 
into a small space. Provides for further study and for travel 
by bibliographies and lists of important pictures. 


Boston: 


ART OF NATIONS AND PERIODS 


EGYPTIAN 


Masrero, G. C. C. Egyptian Archeology. New York: 
G. FP. Putnam's Sons, 1895. Mrs. Edwards’ translation puts 
a very large subject into such form that its main outlines 
can be easily understood. 


GRECIAN 


Tarpevt, Franx B. A History of Greek Art. New York: 
Macmillan, 1899. A history devoted to the cultivation of 
the appreciation and love of beautiful things. 


RoMAN 


Works. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
Interesting, instructive, thorough. 


LANCIANI, Ropo.ro. 
flin & Co., 1892-1897 


CHRISTIAN 


Lowrig, Warrer. Monuments of the Early Church. 
New York: Macmillan, 1901. A book which traces cause and 
effect, is appreciative, explicit, well illustrated. Presents a 
steady development of the construction and meaning of 
Christian architecture from the early gathering together of 
“two or three” to the building of St. Sophia. Chapters are 
devoted to church furniture and the minor arts in Eucharistic 
vessels, lamps, glass, tapestry, and other accessories. 


Tue RENAISSANCE 


Berenson, Bernaarp. Wor'ss. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. Berenson’s writings are works of art in them- 
selves. In the “Study and Criticism of Italian Art” he shows 
keen insight into the characteristics of each artist’s work. 
In the “Central Painters of the Renaissance” he emphasizes 
their greatness as illustrators and decorators. In his “ Vene- 
tian Painters of the Renaissance” is the most complete 
expression of the —e: intimate relations of art to life 
produced successively, religious, political, portrait, genre, land- 
scape. Venetian art is full of youthful happiness in indi- 
vidual glory, fame, happiness, until the middle of the six- 
teenth century, when the seriousness of life began to be felt 
and expressed. 


Fiemisn anp Durcn Art 


FroMentine, Eveene. The Old Masters of Belgium and 
Holland. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1900. A rare 
book, taking its readers with delightful informality into the 
heart of Flemish and Dutch art. One feels the close sympathy 
between the author and his subject in his presentation of the 
influences active in developing Rubens; in his interesting 
seven-page word-picture of Van Dyck; in his feeling for 
the idealism of Rembrandt. The Night Watch is elaborately 
analyzed. Other painters are treated with equal sympathy. 
One chapter is devoted to the influence of Holland on French 
landscape painting. 


FRENCH 


Brownett, W. C. 
Scribner's Sons, 1900. 


French Art. New York: Charles 
\ sympathetic presentation of the 
value of French art, emphasizing the national artistic quali- 
ties of the expression and recognizing that the idea, the 
substance, is French, and likely to be misunderstood by 
foreigners. Classic, romantic, and realistic tendencies are 
considered from the point of view of the time in which each 
developed. Representative artists from Claude to Monet are 
ably discussed. Classic and academic sculpture are com- 
-s; An appreciation of Rodin and Dalon concludes the 


00k. 
ENGLISH 


Renoravr, R 


A Century of Painters of the English 
School. 


London: Low, 1890, 


JAPANESE 


_ La Faroe, Joun. An Artist's Letters from Japan. New 
York: The Century Co., 1897. Written with a recognition 
of the best in the art-life of Japan. 


THE FUNCTION OF ART IN EDUCATION 

Hares, Wuiiam T. Psychologic Foundations of Edu- 
cation. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1898. A wonder- 
fully rich, clear, concise, and practical treatment of educational 
foundations. The book is made unusually valuable for refer- 
ence by the Analysis of Contents, enabling one to turn readily 
to Harris’ thought on any detail of the subject. A good 
“leader” into the more elaborate works on psychology, 
history, and philosophy of education. Chapter on psychology 
of art and literature is excellent. 


ART EXPRESSED IN THE HUMAN BODY 


Parmer, Georce H. The Field of Ethics. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1902. These lectures give one an in- 
sight into the relation of a human being to his fellow-men. 
Their serious study encourages that truth in the inner life 
which aspires to express itself beautifully. 


ART EXPRESSED STRUCTURALLY 
MunicipaL Art 


Roprnson, C. M. The Improvement of Towns and Cities. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1901. Application of the 
principles of unity and adaptability to the laying out of a 
city. Special attention to many details necessary to beauty in 
the street concealment of wires, suppression of smoke, 
building regulations, repression of ugly vehicles and of noise, 
proper placing of trees, of gardens, and of sculpture, creation 
of artistic advertisements and such street utilities as street 
lamps, posts, signs. The many references to successful efforts 
in various countries tend to arouse action. 

Rosrnson, J. B. The Principles of Architectural Com- 
position. New York: The Architectural Co. Clear statements 
of principles and rules, with practical illustrations. 
I am to even children’s appreciation of construction. Topics 
are Unity, Appendages, Vertical Grouping, Horizontal Sub- 
divisions, Proportion. Chapter on “Practical Examples.” 


InTERIOR DecoRATION 


Burraae, S., and Barter, H. T. School Sanitation and 
Decoration. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1899. Fifty-nine 
yages are devoted to the consideration of beauty in school 
ife. Chapters treat of the wood-work, walls, ceiling, furni- 
ture of schoolrooms. Suggestions for pictures are given, 
with hints on framing; for casts, with directions for placing; 
and for vases and the arrangement of flowers. Sixteen illus- 
trations by children show how beauty should characterize 
all school work. 

FURNITURE 


JacquemMart. History of Furniture. London: Chapman 
& Hall, 1878. Gives that strong background of knowledge 
and appreciation which animates simple lessons in the school- 
room. Hangings and ornaments in marble, bronze, ivory, 
ete., are considered. 

Nye, Atvan C. Furniture Designing and Draughting. 
New York: Comstock, 1900. A brief, simple siudy of the ele- 
ments of good construction in tables, chairs, and case work. 
Well and thoroughly illustrated. 


Ovrpoor ArT 


Morse, E. S. Japanese Homes and their Surroundings. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1886. Interesting study 
of architecture, interior decoration, and gardens. 


Function or Srructurat Art my Epvucation 


Dewey, Jonn. The School and Society. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1900. Three lectures: 

1. How to retain the former “training in habits of order 
and industry, and in the idea of responsibility, of obligation 
to do something, to produce something in the world,” which 
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was the result of the home life of two or three generations 
ago. 

2. A plea for making the child, instead of the course, the 
“center of gravity.” 

3. The waste of human life resulting from the lack of unity 
of aim in education. The description of the work of the first 
three years of the University Elementary School is suggestive. 


Arts anp CRrarts 


Mayevx, Hener. A Manual of Decorative Composition. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1888. “Theory” shows the 
principles underlying good form and decoration. “Practice” 
treats of materials, their qualities and uses. Excellent. 


Ceramic Art 


Jacquemart, Apert. History of the Ceramic Art. 
London: Sampson, Low, 1873. Complete and authoritative 
historical and descriptive presentation. 


Book BINDING 


Cockere.t, Doveiass. Bookbinding and the Care of 
Books. London: John Hogg, 1901. First of the Artistic 
Crafts Series, edited by W. R. Letherby. Excellent for 
technical instruction. 


ALPHABETS 


Srrance, Epwarp F. Alphabets. London: Bell & Sons, 
1398. Explains the arigin of Roman lettering, its influence 
and modifications. A valuable history of manuscript writing 
of the Middle Ages. Beginnings of printing and character- 
istics of 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th century lettering. Ends 
with suggestions or the making and placing of letters, and a 
glimpse of principles. Two hundred illustrations. 


HANDICRAFT 
Sanrorp, Frank G. Art Crafts for Reginners. 
York: The Century Company. 
Iron Work 


Garpner, J. S. Tron Work. London: Chapman & Hall, 
1893. A good history of iron work of the sixteenth century. 


EMBROIDERY 


Day, L. F. Art in Needlework. New York: Charles Scril) 


ner’s Sons, 1900. Practical and artistic. 
BasKETRY 


Janes, G. W. Indian Basketry. Pasadena, Cal.: The 
author, 1902. Basketry, the mother of Pottery, and Bas- 
ketry in Indian legend and ceremonial are ably treated. 
Sketches of forms and designs and instruction on material 
and uses are practical. Charming chapters on symbolism and 
poetry of Indian Basketry. Valuable bibliography. 


Drawine 


Cross, A. K. Mechanical Drawing. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1895. An excellent instructor. 


ART EXPRESSED DECORATIVELY 
CoLor 


Vanperporet, Emiry N. Color Problems. Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1902. A much needed, simple, practical treat- 
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ment of the science and art of color. Contains 117 beautiful 
and suageetive plates. The text culls from the above-named 
standard authorities [Chevreul, Helmholtz, Rood, Von 


Bezold], and encourages better use of color. 


Historic OrnaMENT 


Jones, Owen. Grammar of Ornament. Examples of 
Chinese Ornament. One Thousand and One Initial Letters. 
Designs for Mosaic and Tessellated Pavements 

N EYER, Franz > Handbook of Ornament New York: 
Bruno Hessling, 1892. An exhaustive reference book, treat- 
ing of the elements of ornament. Not historical 


Desicn 


Day, Lewis F. Ornament and Its Application. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Jackson, F.G. Lessons on Decorative Design. London 
Chapman & Hall, 1888. An original presentation of prin- 
ciples of ornamentation applied in line and mass. A chapter 
on the acanthus. Many excellent illustrations. 


ART EXPRESSED PICTORIALLY 


Cross, A. K. Freehand Drawing. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1895. A clear presentation of the theory of model drawing, 
with practical suggestions on teaching. 

Harton, Ricuarp G. Figure Drawing and Composition 
London: Chapman & Hall, 1898. A helpful explanation of 
simple drawings of the figure and the details 

Macinnis, Cuartes D. Pen Drawing. Boston: Bates 
& Guild Co., 1899. An ideal book on technique; every word 
counts; directions are defnite; illustrations are of widely 
varied ~character, including the works of Lalaune, Railton, 
Rice, Gibson, Vierge, Pennell, and others. 


BIOGRAPHIES 
Vasari. “The unrivalled critic of Italian art. He is not 
so penetrating as Mr. Pater, nor so fantastical and poetical 
as Mr. Ruskin, but he is broader than either, and in closer 
sympathy with actual humanity.” Berenson. Transl: 
tion by E. H and E. W. Blashfield. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1896. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Srurais, Russert. Annotated Bibliography of Fine Art. 
New York and Boston: The Library Bureau, 1897. A thou- 
sand chosen works on the Fine Arts. Musical works occupy 
less than one half the space. 


DICTIONARY 
Cuiement, Cuara Exsxixe. Works are of the nature of 
an encyclopedia. 


PERIODICALS 


Scnuoot Arts Macazine. The School Arts Publishing 
Company, Boston, Mass. Puts the large theories and the 
valuable thoughts of the best minds into a form which, while 
not making a tool of the teacher, yet furnishes her with defi- 
nite material by suggestions and illustrations. Monthly, for 
ten months. 

INTERNATIONAL Strup10. 
vanced professional work. 


The best art magazine for ad- 
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AT THE CINCINNATI MEETING 


HANDED OUT HERE FOR THOSE WHO WEREN'T THERE 


By Artuur W. Dow 

The innovator who denies or ignores funda- 
mental tendencies must surely fail, but he who 
builds upon them with new applications and de- 
velopments is doing service that leads to success. 

Express life all you wish, but in terms of 
harmony. 

Principle and application constitute expression; 
neither should be taught alone. 

A method of teaching that puts skill and 
knowledge before quality dulls invention, kills 
originality. 

Any method of teaching that does not make de- 
sign of first importance will not be suited to a 
vocational or industrial school, for it is the design 
that makes the manufacture of permanent value. 

It will never do to limit the coming generation to 
utilities. 

First study the principle of Art, then apply it. 


By WILHELMINA SEEGMILLER 

Education is primary, the finished product 
secondary. 

I would put as a motto over every schoolroom 
door, “‘ Create.” 

The children in our semi-industrial schools are 
really living, not simply preparing to live. 


By Wiiuram J. Bogan 

One important result of industrial education is 
its rejuvenating effect upon the educators them- 
selves. 

We must vitalize the course of study in our 
secondary schools, so that both parent and child 
will wish to continue the educative process beyond 
the lower grades. 


By A. VANDELINE HENKEL 

We talk with gestures, words, and pencils. 

Teach the children to speak in drawing just as 
they do in English. 

One of the greatest means of gaining power is 
through observation combined with memory 
drawing. 


By Emma Roserts 

When parents are pleased with what the chil- 
dren bring home, they will begin to call drawing a 
practical study, instead of a purely cultural one. 


By Ira S. Grieriru 
Originality is the putting together of known 
materials in a novel way. 


By Artuur PAINE 

If we can bring more art into manual training, 
we shall remove one point of severe criticism 
that is its non-cultured “quality.” 


By A. C. NEWELL 

There are more opportunities for the boy 
equipped with a training in architectural drawing 
than for those who have studied only mechanical 
drawing. 


By Mary Snow 

I don’t see why we don’t study furniture as 
we study Madonnas. 

Is it not better for children to reproduce a good 
thing than to try to dig out of their own heads 
something which does not exist? 


By STELLA SKINNER 

Relation to environment, personality, and good 
taste, — these constitute the key to good house- 
hold furnishing. 


By Epwin G. Coo.Lry 
Teach your boys that they have duties as well 
as rights. 


By Lucy S. SILKE 

Good judgment can be developed in a child 
only through exercise of the habit of free choice, 
with criticism of that choice by the teacher. 

The material is the body of a product, but the 
art is the spirit that makes it worthy. 


By T. Linpsey BLaYNey 
Science deals with nature— Art deals with 
man added to nature. 
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THE INFORMATION WINDOW 








The History of Art is the Esperanto of the mind. 

A senior course in the History of Art would 
bring together into a related whole all the dropped 
threads of former courses, summing up the great 
poets and periods in the literary department. 

To serve as a lifeline in the dizzy vortex of a 
materialistic sea would be the supreme function 
of the “art history course of the future.” 


LOAN EXHIBITS 


Does the Boston Arts and Crafts Society send 
out exhibits of handiwork? I am anxious to pro- 
cure some especially good exhibits in needlework 
and something choice in jewelry. Can you sug- 
gest shops that would supply -such exhibits and 
allow us a percentage on goods we might sell? 

Mrs. A. J. Woop 


Secretary Arts and Crafts 
410 Allen St., State College, Pa, 


Apply to the American Federation of Arts, 
1741 New York Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C., 
to the Prang Company, Knickerbocker Trust 
Building, New York City, to the Emery School 
Art Company, 372 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
The Information Man would be glad to hear of 
any others who supply loan collections. 


Team Work IN THE History or ART 


You may perhaps be interested to know that I 
am getting some very good results in “enlarge- 
ments” of various bits of historic architecture and 
ornament — quick work done with charcoal on 
gray paper. We were crowded for time this year 
for our study of Historic Styles, and therefore 
adopted this method: A pupil or a group of pupils 
is taking a certain topic, as vaulting, towers, struc- 
ture, ornament, etc. When finished, the drawings 
are to go on the wall, properly arranged, so that all 
can study them for the June examination. They 
have been notified also that in the June examina- 
tion they will be held responsible for the mean- 
ing of all the ornament in the beautiful “Lady 
Chapel ” recently erected in connection with our 
St. Luke’s Church (Episcopal). We plan to visit 
the chapel after symbolism has been studied. I 
ought to state that these charcoal sketches are 
done without measuring, literally quick free work, 
to secure free strokes, keen sight, and a sense of 
proportion, and also to get the representations 
fairly accurate, of the various styles. I plan to 
test this knowledge of the styles by a stereopticon 
lesson, when I expect them to recognize the his- 
toric periods as the pictures appear on the screen. 

The class, Evanston Township High School, 
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greatly appreciate the inspiration and encour- 
agement received, directly or indirectly, from the 
School Arts Magazine, and hereby extend to its 
Editor a most cordial invitation to attend the 
exhibit of their work. 
Eveuine S. Epwarps 
Teacher of Drawing 


A Successrut Picture Snow 


Having just received my excellent number of 
the School Arts Book, and having read the article, 
“An Evening with the Masters,” I felt inclined to 
write and tell you of our successful entertainment. 

We held our entertainment in a hall that held 
five hundred people. We had three performances. 
Here is the program: 


FAMOUS PICTURES POSED BY PUBLIC SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 


Frenco Artists 


The Little Scholar Bouguereau 
Girl with Muff {eBron 
Song of the Lark Jules Breton 
Joan of Arc . Chapu 
Girl with Apple . Greuze 
Broken Pitcher Greuze 
Feeding Her Birds Millet 
The Sower . Millet 
Angelus . Millet 
Composition Day Geoffrey 
School in Brittany Geoffrey 
German ARTISTS 
Milton Dictating Paradise Lost Munkacsy 
Queen Louise and Her Sons Steff cck 


Suzanne Huygens Hanneman 


American Artists 


Jessie Willcox Smith 
First Love . . Jessie Willcox Smith 
First Sermon . Jessie Willcox Smith 
tee ; Kenyon Cox 


Sere J.S. Sargent 
Nathan Hale . Macmonnies 
Deacon Chapin 


First Punishment . 


St. Gaudens 


Hiawatha and Minnehaha W. L. Taylor 
Little Whistler 
Whistler's Mother Whistler 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Children of CharlesI . . Van Dyck 
Baby Stuart . ‘ Van Dyck 
The Grape Eaters Murillo 
Countess Potocka Unknown 
Girl with Cat Hoecker 
Eneuise Artists 
For the Squire ...... Millais 
Huguenot Lovers . Millais 
ee eae sw «8 Millais 
Princess Elizabeth Millais 
Cherry Ripe ...... Millais 
is + 6 5 Millais 
Princes in the Tower Millais 
Penelope Boothby Reynolds 
mnocence... Reynolds 
Es hs ss gf wiet.« @ 5.9 Reynolds 
eee eee Reynolds 
Duchess Devonshire ; Gainsborough 
ees. 2.) ole cate ae Anderson 
Always Tell Ss ane. @ Hei eee 
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Our aim was an educational, artistic, and re- 
munerative entertainment, and I can say that it 
was a success. We netted a good sum for our 
picture fund. 

We had a vertical frame and a horizontal frame 
placed in good position behind a draw-curtain. 
Electric lights were placed upon each frame and 
manipulated from a keyboard. Our high-school 
boys did this work for us. The front of the stage 
was decorated with box trees, palms, ferns, and 
dwarf azaleas. We had music by a harpist and 
violinist all of the time, for the artistic effect and 
to drown noises coming from behind the curtain. 
The curtain was the natural-colored burlap, and 
the box effect back of each picture was made of 
burlap. 

We had the same set of pictures each evening, 
but posed by a different set of children at each 
performance. We assigned certain pictures to 
each building, and the committee was responsible 
for each picture assigned to them. We all en- 
joyed it and our citizens commended us highly 


for our effort. We hope to give one similar next 


year. 
JENNIE B. MackIntTosH 
1107 Broadway, Logansport, Indiana 
THe Coutor Prospitem AGAIN 
I notice in a recent number that Mr. —— is 


still with us, hanging to one lone point, results. I 
grant him that one point, for are not results, just 
results, dear to the heart of every exhibit-loving 
drawing teacher? Yet here comes the modern 
pedagogy man with his mania for thinking, and 
his proposition, “ No real thought without a prob- 
lem,” and is not Mr. —— cutting out the prob- 
lem when he gives the child the color already 
mixed? There is no question, better results can 
be secured by giving children materials that are 
“half manufactured,” rather than the raw mate- 
rial, but where is the problem? 
W. W. Wuarre 
Manchester, lowa 
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I will try to make thzs piece of work my best 


JUNE CONTEST 


AWARDS 


FOR THE BEST DESIGNS FOR INVITATIONS, 


PROGRAMS, PENNANTS, BADGES, STAGE 


DECORATIONS, ETC. 


First Prize: Milton Bradley Co. Set B. 


Badge of the Guild. 


Lela Neumeister, Dalton, Mass. 


SeconD Prize: Milton Bradley Co. 
the Guild. 


Gladys M. Stevens, New Britain, Conn. 


German Silver Drawing Instruments, and the 


High School Box of Water Colors, and the Badge of 


Dorothy Thompson, Central High School, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 


Turrp Prize: A Miniature Masterpiece in Frame. 


F. R. Bolston, High School, Brattleboro, Vt. 
*Lulu Hannabery, 130 Buckley St., Bristol, Pa. 


FourtH Prize: The Badge of the Guild. 


Edmund L. McGlenn, IV, 407 N. Main St., 
Elmira, N. Y. 


SpeciaL Prize: The Badge of the Guild. 


Dominic Albamonti, Pleasant St. School, West- 
erly, R. I. 
Sallie H. Andrews, VIII, Elm St. School, West- 
erly, R. I. 
Ethel M. Barnes, VII, Dunn’s Corners School, 
Westerly, R. I. 
Ruth E. Barnes, VII, Dunn’s Corners School, 
Westerly, R. L. 
Stella Bolduc, Waterville, Me. 
W. Alfred Boynton, IX, Sherburne School 
Ralph Brooks, VII, Dalton, Mass. 
Eleanor Browning, VI, Dunn’s Corners School, 
Westerly, R. I. 
Alton Brynton, III, 2 Appleton Place, Water- 
ville, Me. 
Henry Burke, I, Calumet, Mich. 
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Helen Morris, High School, Brattleboro, Vt 


Dorothy Myers, 572 Bath St., Bristol, Pa. 


*Isabel T. Carr, IX, Hamlin School, Bangor, 
Me. 

Mary Casey, VI, Bradstreet Ave. 
Beachmont, Mass. 

Fred Champion, IV, Pleasant St. School, West- 
erly, R. I. 

Ruth Cooper, Dalton, Mass. 

Edith Crowther, Dalton, Mass. 


School, 


Marion Daley, VII, Elm St. School, West- 
erly, R. I. 
Virginia De Rocco, Elm St. School, West- 


erly, R. I. 
George Dye, Phillipsburg, N. J. 
Hilda Emerson, VI, Hamlin School, Bangor, Me. 
Helen Franson, VI, Bradstreet Ave. School, 
Beachmont, Mass. 
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Annie Gibbons, VIII, 128 Salem St., Reading, Don Mason, VIII, Webb Road, R. F. D. 7, 


Mass. Waterville, Me. 
Mary Hamilton, IV, Pleasant St. School, West- Gladys Peckham, VII, Elm St. School, West- 
erly, R. I. erly, R. I. 
Mildred Horn, Elm St. School, Westerly, R. I. Carroll Priest, IX, 6 West St., Waterville, Me. 
Amelia Kelly, IX, Thos. Gardner School, William Sakkinen, V, 129 Iroquois St., Laurium, 
Allston, Mass. Mich. 
Ruth Kelly, V, Dalton, Mass. Palma Sculea, V, Pleasant St. School, West- 
Clifford Langworthy, IV, Elm St. School, West- erly, R. 1. 
erly, R. I. Rebecca Stanhope, Elm St. School, West- 
Moses Lowry, VIII, Elm St. School, Westerly, erly, R. I. 
R. 1. Catherine Ware, II, Stillwater Ave., R. F. D. 7, 
Marion Manchester, V, Elm St. School, West- Bangor, Me. 
erly, R. I. Pearle Wentworth, VIII, Sherburne School. 


Madeline Mann, [X, Hamlin School, Bangor , Me. 


Honorable Mention: A Recognition Card 


Alexcena -, Waterville Josephine Lane, Bangor 
Winfred Allen, Bangor Alice R. Libby, Waterville 
Arthur Beers, Phillipsburg *Roger Mac Laughlin, Flushing 
Harold Blethen, Sherburne School Alice Matteson, Davenport 
Carroll Blunt, Waterville Edward Morenzoni, Westerly 
Dallas Booker, Waterville John Mosher, Sherburne School 
Marion Bragg, Bangor Annie O'Connell, Westerly 
James Coe Chilcott, Bangor Dorothy O'Hara, Phillipsburg 
Mabel Ferry, Waterville Ernest Pandia, Westerly 
Pauline Garbaccio, Phillipsburg Francis Peterson, Bangor 
Isabella Gervux, Waterville Bernedette Poadene, Waterville 
Lottie Grant, Bangor Hazel Randall, Westerly 

Helen Hatch, Bangor Waldo Rodler, Davenport 
*F. Erwyn Horn, Bristol Hubert Ryan, Dalton 

Elsie Hunt, Waterville Edwin Schrader, Dalton 
Marion Johnson, Waterville Margaret Stostetler, Davenport 
Mabel Kearne, Bangor Marguerite Tibbetts, Bangor 
Blanche King, Waterville Ulysis Turmelle, Waterville 
Bertha Koeppen, Davenport Ralph Vague, Sherburne School 
William Lamberton, Dalton Herman Wesenberg, Davenport 


Lillian Whitcomb, Waterville 


The Leader of the School Arts Guild for 1911-1912 is Waino Juntunen, of Calumet, Michi- 
gan. His record is as follows: January, 1911, Third Prize; May, 1911, Second Prize. June, 
1911, Honorable Mention; September, 1911, First Prize; November, 1911, Honorable 
Mention; December, 1911, Honorable Mention; January, 1912, First Prize; February, 1912, 
Honorable Mention; April, 1912, Honorable Mention; May, 1912, First Prize. The follow- 
ing letter has been sent to Master Juntunen: 


This certifies that in the monthly contest in drawing and design maintained by The School Arts Book 
for several years and participated in by many thousands of school children every year, Waino Jun- 
tunen, of Calumet, Mich., has won a large number of awards, and by virtue of his increasingly excellent 
work is entitled to the honor of Leader in the School Arts Guild. Should Master Juntunen, after com- 
pleting his public school courses, decide to enter an art school, this record is worthy to stand as a tes- 
timonial to his faithfulness as a student, his ability in drawing, and as a recommendation to the man- 
agement of any art school he might wish to enter. 

For the Jury of Awards, 
Henry Turner BatLey 
Editor of The School Arts Book 
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Fauu River, Mass., May 2, 1912. 
Epitor OF THE ScHooL Arts Book, 


Dear Mr. Battery, — I am writing to you to tell you how glad I am for trying my best in my 
drawings and for having received such an honor as “* Member of the School Arts Guild,” and also 
for the button you sent me, and thanking you with all my might. 

I will wear this button all the time and looking at it I will think of you and your card itself 
with its compliments. 

I am sending you my last home work, which is the picture of the giant ship, “ Titanic,” the 
big iceberg which it struck, and the last of the ship. 

Thanking you once more for the button and wishing you great success in your own work and 
sincerely I wish to remain a devoted member of the School Arts Guild. 

Paut Lecours. 





For Your October Work 


COLUMBUS DAY CONTEST 


The School Arts Magazine Offers the Following Prizes for Good School Work 
Submitted During the Month of October, 1912. Special papers, drawings, 
devices relative to Columbus Day or the discovery of America 


OPEN TO GRADES IV TO XII INCLUSIVE 


ONE FIRST PRIZE: One Milton Bradley Co. Set B, German Silver Drawing 
Instruments, and the Badge with Silver Decoration. 


FIVE SECOND PRIZES: Each, one Milton Bradley Co. High School Box of 
Water Colors (16 colors), and the Badge with Silver Decoration. 


TEN THIRD PRIZES: Each, a Miniature Masterpiece in Frame, and the Badge 
of the Guild. 


TWENTY OR MORE FOURTH PRIZES: Each, a Badge of the Guild. 
FORTY OR MORE HONORABLE MENTION: Each, a Recognition Card. 


The specimens must be tke original work of children, must have the date when made, the 
pupil’s name, age, grade, and post-effice address on the back, and must be sent to Henry Turner 
Bailey, North Scituate, Mass. They should arrive at North Scituate on or before November 1, 1912. 
Send only the best work, never more than five specimens from a school. Be sure to have the re- 
quired information on the back of each. Send flat and unsealed. Rate, one cent per ounce. Work 
receiving a reward becomes the property of THe Scnoot Arts Pusiisuinc Company. Other work 
will be returned upon request when accompanied with sufficient postage. The awards will be 
made and the prizes will be distributed within two weeks. Awards will be announced in the 
December number. 


HENRY TURNER BAILEY North Scituate, Mass. 
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